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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE news from Armenia is becoming exceedingly grave, 

graver even than the Daily News makes it out tobe. The 
Koords, whose natural leaders have just “escaped” from 
Constantinople, are becoming more aggressive, and in every 
district the Armenians, panic-stricken, are talking of self- 
defence, and eagerly asking aid from their compatriots in 
Russia, who are sending arms and trying to rouse opinion. 
The Porte, dreading an outbreak, is quietly arming the 
Mussulmans, and any untoward incident produced by Armenian 
exasperation may result in a series of massacres. If that 
happens, nothing will hold the Russians in, and the Czar must 
act, or see all South Russia in a ferment of disapproval. The 
Sultan partly sees this, and is sending a Commission to 
“reform” everything; but the Pashas will see that the Com- 
missioners only write, and, indeed, true reforms are impossible. 
The Empire has not the strength to take the first necessary 
step, which is to reduce the Koords by military force into 
obedient subjects. There is not the energy in the Seraglio 
for that, nor could sufficient troops be readily withdrawn from 
Macedonia. The Treasury has no spare money for any purpose 
whatever. 











The elections in Bulgaria have ended in a kind of plebiscite 
for Prince Ferdinand and his strong-fisted Premier, M. Stam- 
bouloff. The latter has been elected for five districts, and the 
total vote for the Administration in the Chamber will be 260 
to 35. In Sofia, the capital, the whole population voted on 
one side. M. Stambouloff’s opponents say he has coerced the 
voters, and probably he did make it known that a hostile 
district would receive no favour from the Executive; but 
the Bulgarians are very stubborn, and the vote must in the 
main express their political inclinations. The truth is, they 
care very little about Prince Ferdinand, who has not the art 
of popularity, but they believe in M. Stambouloff, who, they 
see, can govern, and who, they think, will keep them inde- 
pendent of Russia. He, they know, cannot be either bribed 
or frightened, and there are few of the remaining leaders, as 
the Panitza trial showed, of whom that can be said. M. 
Stambouloff’s policy now is a warm alliance with Constanti- 
nople, so that if his State is invaded, the Bulgarian force 
may be the advance-guard of the whole Turkish Army. It 
is believed that he will succeed in this plan, though the Sultan, 
naturally enough, is not willing to provoke Russia by giving 
his public assent to it. The plan is able, but has one bad in- 
cidental result. It disables M. Stambouloff from protecting 
the Macedonians, who declare themselves the most oppressed 


people in the Empire, and are throwing themselves on Russian 
protection. 


The revelations of Boulangism now appearing in Paris 
strip all romance from that formidable movement. The 
Duchesse d’Uzts has admitted to an interviewer that she 


found the money for the General; that she contributed 
£120,000 of which she has never had any account; and 
that her object was to utilise him for the restoration of 
the Monarchy, as to which the General must have given 
certain pledges. The Comte de Paris was aware of the plan, 
but declined to subscribe, though he had a long interview 
with the General in London. The Duchess was ultimately 
disgusted, she says, with the General’s timidity, he having 
run away twice, once because he was certain that, if arrested, 
M. Constans would poison him in his cell! As the General 
throughout protested his Republicanism, these revelations, 
unless disproved, are fatal to his remaining popularity, 
as fatal as the statement that in Jersey he has grown 
fat and indolent, and professes to be waiting until France, 
being attacked, will recall him to command her armies. We 
should not wonder if it turned out ultimately that the whole 
truth about the money had not been told, and that the 
Duchesse d’Uzés, who seems strangely unconcerned about the 
waste of a large fortune to no purpose, is loyally shielding 
other Royalists who would be in greater peril. No one takes 
female politicians quite seriously, and, in view of French 
opinion, the Republic could hardly send the Duchess to the 
scaffold for treason. 


The Boulangist disclosures have produced a whole crop of 
duels. On Saturday, M. Rochefort fought with M. Thiébaud 
under conditions which, in any country but France, would 
make duelling impossible for the future. To begin with, 
M. Rochefort and his antagonist, their seconds and doctors, 
wandered up and down the frontier between Belgium and 
Holland, endeavouring to find a quiet place to fightin, dogged 
all the time. by a large posse of gendarmes and a mob of 
newspaper reporters. At last, however, they contrived to give 
the police the slip, and to select ground where they would not 
be disturbed. But an unforeseen difficulty arose at this point. 
An enterprising body of journalists had engaged the only 
available conveyance, and all that M. Rochefort could get 
offered him was a milk-cart drawn by six dogs. Ultimately, 
however, a more legitimate means of reaching the field 
of battle was secured, in the shape of a one-horse fly, 
and in this the editor of the Intransigeant proceeded 
to the rendezvous. The actual fight was of a piece with 
the preliminaries. M. Rochefort danced round his enemy, 
pricking him in various places, till the doctors inter- 
vened and declared that the play was becoming dangerous. 
The duel between M. Mermeix, the author of the celebrated 
articles, and M. de Labruyére, which was fought on Sunday in 
Paris, in the garden in front of M. Laguére’s house, was equally 
harmless, though it was rendered somewhat unpleasant by M. 
Mermeix spitting his opponent’s hand after “the director of 
the fight” had called “Stop!”—an act which, however, was 
probably not meant treacherously. We wonder how long 
Frenchmen will permit their present absurd system of duelling 
to continue. If only a few of the challenged would have the 
courage to insist upon the use of pistols at a killing distance, 
we should hear far less about people being called out over 
petty political squabbles. 


The Church has sustained a great loss this week. Canon 
Liddon, who had for some time been ailing, but who was 
supposed to be on his way to recovery, expired suddenly on 
Tuesday at his sister’s house at Weston-super-Mare. The 
son of a naval officer distinguished in Arctic exploration, 
Dr. Liddon, as Vice-Principal of Cuddesdon, was at twenty- 
five distinguished for religious zeal, and soon became the 
hope and pride of the High Church party. It was his destiny, 
however, to be a living force in the Church rather than 
one of those officially charged to guide its action. Though 
admired by all his order, honoured by Universities, and 





singularly reverenced by the community, some prejudice 
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in high places, and possibly some want of ambition in 
himself, kept him from reaching dignities which he would 
have illustrated. He remained “only a preacher;” but 
as a preacher he was a genuine power, a man who ad- 
vanced piety, and who was felt, not only by his own party, 
but by the whole Church, and millions outside it, to be a 
reserved force for the defence of historic Christianity. He 
was a great religious influence, one of those men who keep 
Churches visible on earth, and whose opinions can neither be 
overlooked nor despised by those who claim a monopoly of 
intellectual clearness. He was as great in the ecclesiastical 
world as John Bright in the political, and for much the same 
reason, a conscientious unbendingness lending weight and 
impact to his great gift of persuasive eloquence. 
The death of Canon Liddon, besides depriving the English 
Church of its most famous preacher, will rob a great 
many Englishmen and Englishwomen of their most valued 
friend. There was a charm about Dr. Liddon’s conversation 
and manner which could not be fully accounted for even by his 
refinement, his delicate humour, his exquisite courtesy, and 
his wide culture. There was a reverence in him which was not 
reverence for this or that man, or for this or that gift ; but which 
seemed to be reverence for human nature itself, whatever rude 
or unaccustomed forms it took, and hardly to be more marked 
towards the learned and the eminent than towards the poor and 
simple. We suspect that this was at the source of his great 
attractiveness, his singular winningness. Especially in a man 
of such keen and subtle insight, this deep reverence towards 
all his fellow-creatures exerted a singular charm, because it 
seemed to come from some deeper stratum of his nature than 
any of his intellectual qualities, and to be entirely independent 
of those qualities. There was nothing insular about Canon 
Liddon, and yet that which made him cosmopolitan was not 
so much a wide knowledge of the world as a sensitive humility 
which seemed to regard all the higher qualities of men as if 
they were above him, though in reality they were in him, and 
made him sensitively appreciative of any echo of them in 
the world without. 


A labour quarrel in Southampton has threatened serious 
consequences, and brought up serious questions. The dock- 
men went out on strike on Monday, insisting that their em- 
ployers should “ recognise ” the Union—that is, submit to its 
interference—and from the first displayed an unusually fierce 
spirit. They refused to suffer vessels to be unloaded, barred 
all entrance to the docks against competitors, and even stopped 
a train supposed to contain “blacklegs” by throwing them- 
selves on the metals. They stopped the provisions intended 
for the men on the shipping in the docks,—a curiously useless 
piece of cruelty, which a little time ago would have brought 
the sailors and their cutlasses into the streets, with disastrous 
results to the strikers. The police were overpowered and 
roughly handled, and on Tuesday the Mayor sent for soldiers, 
250 of whom arrived, and were next day reinforced by 250 
more. They held the town, and opened the road to the 
docks; but they were freely stoned, and were repeatedly 
compelled to clear the streets with the bayonet. Although 
the Mayor, Mr. Bishop, twice read the Riot Act, the 
soldiers did not fire; and until Thursday afternoon, Southamp- 
ton was practically in riot, business being suspended, ships 
unable to unload, and the docks useless. The rioters were 
especially enraged at the summons to the military, and as a 
punishment wrecked. the Mayor’s place of business, and 
threatened his private house. The employers were, however, 
determined, the Shipping Companies threatened to transfer 
their establishments to London, and the Central Union in 
London, seeing a prospect of failure, repudiated the strike. 
It thereupon collapsed. 

The Mayor and the officers in command of the military 
force are loudly accused of weakness; and undoubtedly 
they forgot the maxim that if soldiers are called out 
at all, order should be at once restored, even at a sacri- 
fice of life. The responsibility rests entirely with those 
who render firing necessary. In the present state of 
opinion, however, we do not wonder at the hesitation to act 
strongly, though we believe it often causes more bloodshed, 
and scarcely understand why there is no intermediate means 
of protecting an English town. What prevents the Munici- 


guinea a day, swearing them in as special constables, and 


maintaining order in the streets by physical force? What 
with the weakness of the Magistrates, the reluctance of the 
citizens to turn out, and the absence of police reserves the 
officials of an English town seem to have no alternative 
between abandoning it to the roughs or shooting the lattey 
down. That is not a fitting state of affairs, especially at 9 
moment when labour is in a state of ferment, and al] who 
work are incited by leaders whose ultimate object is not to 
secure high wages for them, but to try a Socialist experiment, 





The vote of the Trade-Union Congress in favour of an 
Eight-Hours Bill has already proved sterile. Mr. Birtwistle, 
the principal representative of the textile manufactures, at 
once resigned his seat on the Parliamentary Committee; ang 
it is fully understood that those trades, with their million of 
workmen, regard the proposal as impossible andabsurd. The 
margin of profit is well known to them, from the great number 
of mills owned by workmen, and the margin of profit is too 
low already. It is asserted, too, that the Congress of next 
year will be a widely different one from the present, the dele. 
gates having settled that the number of representatives sent 
up shall be proportioned to the number of working electors, 
This will destroy the influence of the small Unions to which 
the New Unionists are mainly indebted for their success, and 
will greatly reduce the significance of the Socialists who most 
adroitly captured this Congress. The old and great industries 
are not inclined to go begging to Parliament, and are not 
without suspicions of the result of federation upon their own 
position. Universal brotherhood is a great thing, but no 
weaver ardently desires to receive less in order that a miner 
may receive more. The Cain of to-day is a converted man, and 
would like Abel to be fat, being his brother; but it must be at 
the expense of Seth. 


Capital is being driven by this epidemic of strikes to form 
Unions of its own. A correspondent of the Times, who is 
obviously well informed, states that the shipowning interests 
of Great Britain are about next week to register themselves 
in a vast association, with the view of dealing with labour 
questions of all kinds, and specially of resisting unjust pressure 
from Trade-Unions. They will receive information from all 
ports, establish committees everywhere, and meet combina- 
tions by enabling shipowners to engage non-Unionist men at 
higher rates, or by indemnifying them for laying their ships 
up. They will also pay the expenses of legal prosecutions. As 
every penny a ton subscribed will yield £20,000, they will have 
ample funds, and they hope for the adhesion of all Colonial 
shipowners, if not also for the assistance of all capitalists 
dependent on the use of shipping. That is a formidable 
combination, and one which will deal with the men on at least 
equal terms, perhaps also deal with the public in a way which 
will not be popular. We have some dread of these vast 
“ Rings,” as well as of federated Unions, and should hope 
more, in the interest of freedom, from another scheme which 
has long been necessary in trade. This is an immense Union 
of non-Unionist hands, which shall collect information, help 
labour to shift where it is wanted, and protect men from being 
oppressed for taking any wages they please. The “black- 
legs” once united, the Unionists will soon leave off thrash- 
ing them for fear of reprisals, and one great source of 
suffering for the weak will come to an end. The non- 
Unionists are often a majority, but have to bear all kinds of 
wrongs because they are without organisation. They have 
only to offer themselves habitually as special constables, and 
the struggle would be over. 





The papers offered this year to the British Association are 
unusually readable, but there have been few striking ones 
among them. One of the most valuable was by Mr. Rhodes, of 
Manchester, who showed that, although pauperism in England 
was still enormous, the total relieved being still 800,000, it 
was only half that existing in 1832, in proportion to the 
population. In Ireland, however, pauperism was increasing 
by leaps and bounds, the number of paupers in 1888 having 
been 111,204, against 70,966 in 1866, though the population 
has declined. Another valuable paper was Professor Munro's, 
of Owens College, who showed from a mass of facts that an 
Kight-Hours Law will diminish the total product of labour, 
that it will reduce the interest on capital, that much of the 





pality from hiring a thousand stout men in the port at half-a- | loss will fall on labour, which cannot readily change its habitat, 
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pial 
and that the position of. the chronically unemployed will be 
nnaffected. These are precisely the conclusions which Mr. 
Burns and his associates deny. They, however, will possibly 
not mind, for they care only for Unionists, and Professor 
Hadley, of Yale College, in the course of the discussion which 
followed, produced facts showing that nearly the whole burden 
of an Eight-Hours Law will fall upon the inferior labourer. 
The superior one, as was recently shown in Massachusetts, 
increases his output by developed energy and skill; but the 
inferior one cannot do that, and has therefore to suffer the 
whole loss. Nature, in fact, would like to be rid of the residuum. 


On Monday, Mr. E. G. Ravenstein created some excitement 
by a paper reviving the old idea that the world would one day 
be eaten up by its people, like a cheese by maggots. He 
maintained that the world could not maintain more than 
5,994,000,000 people, and that at the present probable rate 
of increase—8 per cent. per decade—this number would be 
reached in 182 years, or A.D. 2072. He did not suggest any 
remedy, and, indeed, did not appear to see one, for he sup- 
posed that the present rate of mortality, which is still fright- 
fully high, might be reduced, and the rate of increase be thus 
made even more rapid. That is an alarming prospect for our 
great-grandchildren, but there is, fortunately, no certainty in 
it. We know absolutely nothing of the law which governs 
population, except that all suggested theories are wrong. The 
notion that the birth-rate increases with the means of sub- 
sistence is inaccurate, the thickest populations being the 
poorest, as in China, India, and Ireland before 1840; and so 
is the notion that health has much to do with the matter. 
If that were true, the Jews would now be seven hundred 
millions, and the Spanish-Americans would increase as fast as 
the Anglo-Saxons. The facts appear to indicate that a race 
multiplies rapidly for a time, as the Greeks did in Asia 
Minor, and then stops; but even that is uncertain, the 
Hindoos, who should on that theory be exhausted, multiplying 
with a sudden start under British rule. It is quite possible 
that the birth-rate may unexpectedly decline, or that a race 
may produce too many females, as is said to be the case now 
with Jews; and quite certain that no country has yet been 
ruined by over-population. 


The Dalziel’s telegram from Maine announcing Mr. Reed’s 
re-election is of importance. Mr. Reed is the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, the “Czar Reed” whose deter- 
mined action has, for the time at all events, brought obstruction 
toaclose. It was loudly declared by his opponents that the 
country was opposed to him, and that he would be punished 
for his “tyranny;” and even his friends believed that he 
would be re-elected by a greatly diminished majority. He 
was, however, elected by a majority increased by 2,500, the truth 
being that the people, besides admiring any decided action, 
are sick to death of the long delays by which the obstructives 
arrest the progress of affairs. They bore “ filibustering ” for 
a series of years, but the moment a Bill was arrested which 
affected their pockets, they accepted any Rules of Procedure, 
however novel or however arbitrary—and the device of 
counting Members who had declared their intention of not 
voting as “present and capable of voting,” was arbitrary— 
rather than see Congress any longer paralysed. We hope yet 
to see that reaction in England, and a good many obstructives 
sent into obscurity. 


Large numbers of our readers will, during the past week, 
have heard with no ordinary regret of the death of Miss 
Marianne North, which took place on Saturday, August 30th. 
Miss North, who was born at Hastings in 1830, and who was, 
therefore, only sixty years old, was known to the world at 
large as a traveller and an artist, and toa very numerous circle 
of friends as also a woman of singular charm, both in mind 
and character. The wonderful collection of drawings of tropical 
plants, flowers, and trees, made during Miss North’s journeys 
in India, the West Indies, Brazil, and Spanish South America, 
presented by her to the nation, and preserved at Kew, will 
serve as a monument of her proficiency as an artist, and as 
a student of natural history. The accuracy of the seven 
hundred paintings is so great, that Sir Joseph Hooker declared 
that it would be impossible to exaggerate “their usefulness 
and scientific importance.” So numerous were Miss North’s 
ourneys, and so large a portion of the globe did they embrace, 


that it is probably safe to assert that she was the greatest 
woman-traveller the world has ever known. 


In the Times of Thursday, Mr. Laurence Gomme makes an 
appeal to the public which we trust will meet with a response. 
He wants money subscribed to do three things. First, to buy 
the land on which, or rather, under which lie the remains of 
the Roman city of Silchester. Next, to “excavate thoroughly 
every inch of the ground, carting completely away all the 
surplus soil. This would bring to light roadways, villas, 
public buildings, garden ground, every conceivable aspect of 
the ancient city.” Lastly, to roof in the remains as theyare 
laid bare. Mr. Gomme hopes that Parliament may be induced 
to vote money for this purpose, or to let the County Council 
of Hampshire do what is necessary out of the rates. We fear 
however, that this English Pompeii, of which the greater part 
still remains unexcavated, and which has already yielded a 
fine mosaic, and an Eagle belonging to the Roman legionaries, 
will not melt the stony heart of the Treasury. If new dis- 
coveries are to be added to the villas and baths, the round 
temple, the forum and basilica, already laid bare, and if what 
has already been found is to be preserved, it must be by 
private munificence. Is there not some millionaire who would 
like to amuse himself by waving an enchanter’s wand over 
Silchester, and calling back to life the Roman city ? 


The full accounts of the great fire at Salonica, which have 
now come to hand, show the calamity to have been a very great 
one. The conflagration had burnt itself out by Friday, 
September 5th, but not before some twenty thousand persons 
had been rendered homeless and twelve hundred buildings 
destroyed. The damage covered by insurance is put at £200,000, 
but the actual damage is, of course, many times greater. 
Unhappily, the great Mosque, once the Church of St. 
Sophia, and almost as fine a building as that at Constantinople, 
was utterly destroyed. The loss, from the artistic point 
of view, can hardly be exaggerated, as there are very few 
examples of the best period of Byzantine architecture 
in existence. Mr. Freshfield, who writes a letter on the 
subject to Monday’s Times, mentions, however, that there 
are drawings of the Mosque extant, and also that two 
years ago he had photographs taken of certain details of the 
building. . In this way the student will be able to obtain some 
idea of the structure. Mr. Freshfield does not say whether 
the splendid mosaics of the time of Justinian, which, of 
course, have perished, were among the things he had photo- 
graphed. We sincerely trust they were. 


The record of an interview with Lord Wolseley, published 
in the current number of the Review of Reviews, contains a 
curious statement on the part of the soldier. He believes 
that the Chinese are the coming race, and that they will over- 
run the world the moment a great General or law-giver arises 
amongthem. For three hundred years the Chinese have been 
ruled by “the simple method of having all the more active, 
capable, and progressive heads shorn off by the Tartars.” 
No one of more than average intelligence is permitted to exist, 
and the Government is on one side an organised system of 
massacre. When Commissioner Leh was asked whether it 
was true that he had beheaded sixty thousand men in three 
years, his answer was: “Oh, surely more than that!” Some 
day, however, a new Chinese Moses will arise and resist. 
The people, who are quite fearless, will then, Lord Wolseley 
thinks, adopt the profession of arms, hurl themselves 
on Russia, and sweep over her, India, and the Continent 
of Europe. The English, the Americans, and the Aus- 
tralians will have to rally for a desperate conflict, pro- 
bably in Western Asia, which will be a veritable battle of 
Armageddon. Such prophecies are, of course, of small 
practical use; but we agree that a very little might set the 
Chinese moving, and that her millions, once let loose, could no 
more be stopped than a stream of lava. Lord Wolseley is all 
for keeping on good terms with the Chinese, and so are we; 
but, at the same time, we do not forget that the Roman 
Emperors who tried to conciliate the Goths, fared no better 
than those who defied them. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday 953 to 95}xd. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LESSONS OF SOUTHAMPTON. 


IS strife between Trade-Unionists and workmen 

outside the pale, may become at any moment a 
political question of the first magnitude. It is clear, to 
begin with, that the community must make up its mind, 
and make it up very firmly, as to the proper action of the 
State in maintaining labourers’ freedom of action. The great 
body of Union men, who are now the aristocracy of labour, 
and who include, as we have always maintained, the pick 
of the working population, the section of it most capable 
of saving, of thinking, and of self-sacrifice, are betraying the 
inherent vice of all aristocracies,—the desire to monopolise 
gainful office at any cost of suffering to outsiders. They 
regard these outsiders as outcasts, having, as against them- 
selves, no rights whatever, except to starve resignedly, heap 
on them contumelious names, such as “ blacklegs,” ‘“ scabs,” 
and “ scallawags,” and at heart think it justifiable to 
punish them as traitors to industry by actual physical 
violence. In some instances, which grow more fre- 
quent, they proceed to lengths, as in Southampton, 
which threaten the very safety as well as the freedom 
of society, and betray a fury which is hardly sane, or, 
at all events, is as little amenable to reason as the fury of 
starving men or of religious rioters. It seems certain that 
numbers of the Union men in that port, in order to stop 
trains supposed to be bringing blacklegs, flung themselves 
on the rails, trusting no doubt to the humanity of the 
engine-drivers, but ready, in their rage and enthusiasm, 
to risk the painful deaths which, had the drivers been 
foreigners, would assuredly have been their lot. They 
were ready also to prevent provisions from reaching 
sailors in the docks—this they openly admit—that is, 
to subject innocent men not even their rivals in trade 
to the worst form of suffering inflicted on enemies 
during the siege of a beleaguered town. The temper 
displayed for a few hours was that of men engaged 
in civil war rather than that of men contending for civil 
claims, and it was made worse instead of better by the 
fact that they were physically masters of the situation. 
They would, in fact, hardly deny themselves that they 
were during some hours in a mood to do anything whatever 
necessary to prevent non-Union men from giving any ser- 
vice whatever to those employers of labour who declined 
to concede Union demands. Although, moreover, their 
extreme fury may be partly accidental and partly local, it 
is in accord with many of the indications of the hour. 
The strikers in many towns show a disposition to resort to 
violence, which all Unionists are growing more inclined to 
extenuate or defend. At least, the Labour Congress at 
Liverpool, full as it was of representative men, and con- 
taining as it did a numerous party of moderates, unani- 
mously passed a resolution which can only mean _ that 
Parliament ought to repeal the laws which prohibit the 
intimidation of labourers outside Unions. In form, the 
delegates only asked that “ picketting”’ be not forbidden 
by law; but as “ picketting” without violence and for pur- 
poses of persuasion is already legal, they must have intended 
to make intimidation for Union ends an indifferent act. 


It seems to us clear that, although Unionism is a neces- 
sity of our present social system, because without it the 
insolvent employer and the unfeeling employer would 
grind the individual workman into dust, the State must 
be impartial as between the Unions and the huge bodies of 
workmen not within their pale. Its obligation to both is 
absolutely equal; it raises from both the same taxes; it 
legalises the different methods of offering labour for sale 
which either of them adopt; and it is responsible, on 
democratic principles as well as principles of natural 
justice, to both alike. An assault or a murder does not 
become an innocent act or a dubious act because the motive 
of either is to prevent a reduction of wages or keep up 
the influence of useful associations. The individual’s right 
as against any Union, is as perfect as his right against an 
association of employers or against the Bank of England. 
For the State, by refusing protection, to drive all 
labouring men into Unions, or to make of non-Unionists 
a pariah caste disentitled to personal freedom of action, 
would be a monstrous oppression, a deliberate refusal 
to do its duty, which would destroy jts moral right to rule. 
The fact, so far as it is a fact, that the Unionists have 





almost all votes, while a la tion of fei ‘onan 
st all v a large proportion of the i 
have not, has nothing to do with the matter; or wiki 
increases the obligation of the State to protect the part 
which is less protected by representation. The outsiders 
owing to their want alike of organisation and votes are 
almost in the position of women; they are almost alwa; 3 
beaten when it comes to violence; and every principle of 
benevolence, as well as of justice, binds the State to secure 
their freedom of action as well as their personal safety, 


If this argument is correct, and it will not be direct) 
denied by the strongest Jacobin any more than by the is 3 
determined Tory, it follows inevitably that the State has a, 
right, when the need is clear and it has no other resource 
to use its armed force for the prevention of Unionist in. 
timidation, as well as of any other form of terrorism. That, 
it should do this with the utmost reluctance and only in 
the last resort, is an axiom of good government, for recklegs_ 
ness in the use of soldiers is really recklessness in the 
infliction of the penalty of death, and not only brutaligeg 
the people who sanction it, but, by turning guilty men into 
martyrs, confuses all notions of right and wrong. In America 
and Australia, the Governments being based on universal} 
suffrage, and therefore confident that the aristocracy of 
labour has no majority of votes, are a little too ready to 
sanction the use of military force, or of policemen armed 
with the revolver; but there is a point at which every 
Government is bound to shoot, and that point is reached 
when, owing to physical violence, order can no longer be 
maintained without weapons which carry death, or without 
sanctioning the social war which would, in labour quarrels, 
be too often the consequence of calling out special con- 
stables. There is, in fact, no alternative to the use of soldiers. 
except a submission which is fatal to the clearest civil rights 
of the comparatively weak and helpless, for whose protec- 
tion first of all States exist. The Unions can protect them- 
selves, as the Barons did of old; it is the outside community: 
which needs protection from the impartial central power. 
It is on this point that the mind of the community requires 
making up, and to grow decisive, so that its municipal 
representatives and its responsible military officers may 
know distinctly what to do in labour quarrels. They evi- 
dently do not know now, or the Mayor of Southampton 
would not have read the Riot Act twice, to be twice dis- 
obeyed ; nor would the officer in command have resorted to 
the use of jets of water, which the police, or constables hired 
from the shipping for the occasion, would have employed 
just as effectively. God forbid that soldiers should ever be- 
called out, either in labour struggles or in any other civil dis- 
putes without the most indisputable reason; but when called 
out, resistance, whatever its motive, must, in the interest 
of the weak, be made to cease. Otherwise, the strong 
become absolute masters, and the general community 
becomes subjected to that evil form of government which 
produced all the true misfortunes of Ireland, the tyranny 
of an ascendant caste. There must be freedom for the 
weak, and there is none if a strong and organised Union 
can beat or menace men who, in their isolation, are, as 
against it, helpless as little children. 

The matter is not of the same importance, but there was 
one incident at Southampton which ought to have been 
most grievous to every sincere democrat. The Mayor of 
Southampton, finding the police powerless, in strict fulfil- 
ment of his duty, and with the consent of the Watch 
Committee, wrote to Winchester for military aid. The 
Unionists, or it may be their friends among the populace, 
hearing this, to punish him, incontinently went and 
wrecked his place of business. That is to say, they 
threatened and fined their own elected representative 
for doing the duty they themselves had, through their 
elected municipal representatives, appointed him to do. 
That is exactly as if the House of Commons, having 
elected a Speaker to choose among competing orators, 
should drag him from his chair because he named 
the wrong man. It is the reduction of representative 
government, and especially of municipal representative 
government, into an absurd farce. If the citizens, 
having elected an officer to do certain things, wreck 
his house because he has tried to do them, there is 
no government at all, nothing but a violent mob at top 
which changes its mind about its own agents every five 
minutes, and therefore can never get its own permanent 
will carried out. No King is ever well served who deserts 
his officers; and the citizens of English towns may be 
assured that if they desert those whom they appoint, neither 
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i well served. In Southampton they have 
re pe pod they have not only deserted their chief 
officer, but have actually punished him, out of a momentary 
but malignant caprice, for fulfilling the duties of the position 
to which they raised him. The Americans have learned 
the principles of democracy better than that. Strangers 
are often amazed at the decision with which an American 
President acts, and the “ strong things” he claims the 

rerogative to do; but Americans are not amazed. “ We 
+ him there,” they say, “and he isactingfor us.” Until 
Finglishmen learn the same lesson, and acquire the same 
self-control, they are not fit for democracy, and most 
assuredly will obtain none of its more beneficial results. 





THE TRUE DANGER IN ARMENIA. 


ERE will be trouble, and that very speedily, in the 

Foreign Office about Armenia, and probably trouble 
also in the Unionist Party. The situation there, as we 
understand it, is of this kind. The Armenians are sinking 
into despair. All the promises made them at Berlin, in 
which they half-trusted, as suffering nations will, though 
they knew their chances were small, have been broken ; 
the Koords, who harass them worse than the reivers ever 
harassed our Border Counties, remain unpunished; the 
acquittal of Moussa Bey showed them that even an 
appearance of redress was not to be expected from Con- 
stantinople; and the appeal made to Europe has resulted 
in nothing except those promises of “reforms” which the 
Porte is ready to issue in reams, but which remain, and 
are intended to remain, mere words. The whole nation is 
therefore hopeless, and has recently become, moreover, 
panic-stricken. It believes that the Koords have been 
assured of impunity, and that the Mussulmans of 
Armenia itself, more especially in the towns, have 
been secretly armed in order to meet the eventuality 
of a rising. The Armenians know what this means, 
and of all peoples understand thoroughly what Turks 
are, good-humoured because indifferent rulers while 
they are unresisted, but when defied or alarmed, re- 
vealing the old temper of the steppe, a temper horribly 
cruel, and capable of using extermination asa weapon. The 
scene at Batuk, which seemed to Western Europeans so 
horrible, was merely a scene of steppe warfare, and would 
not have impressed Tartars as at all unusual. The 
Armenians therefore, made apprehensive by centuries 
of oppression, seeing around them repeated cases of 
unpunished violence and rapine, and conscious no 
doubt of their own hatred to their immediate masters, 
live from day to day in expectation of an outbreak, 
in which their position would be that of citizens in a town 
just taken by a savage soldiery. Human nature cannot 
endure a protracted misery of that kind, even if it is 
partly based on exaggerated reports, and the Armenians 
turn for help to the only men who will help them, to their 
own countrymen in Russia, who often hold highly in- 
fluential positions; to the Russians themselves, always 
moved by Christian despair when it arises from Mussulman 
enmity ; and possibly to the Imperial family, which, from 
feeling as well as traditional policy, is always friendly to 
the Armenian race. They beg of all these for rescue, in 
accents not the less persuasive because of the necessary 
secrecy. We have no doubt, if the truth were known, that 
many Armenians have said or written treasonable things 
across the frontier, and that while the stories of Russian aid 
and sympathy are grossly exaggerated, Russian Armenians, 
and religious Russians also, have promised or sent arms 
and “incitements””—which means, we take it, advice to 
resist by force—into Armenia. Many leading Armenians, 
too, believe that, though insurrection is hopeless without 
arsenals, insurrection, and the consequent explosion of 
Tartar fury, would bring the Russians to their aid, and 
that it would be better to run that awful risk than await 
in patience the Mussulman outbreak, which any accidental 
incident may provoke. In such a situation, anything may 
produce a massacre, and if it comes, we may rely on it 
Russia will not be quiet. Not only will she, as the Russo- 
phobes say, “‘ seize her opportunity,” as we should do under 
the same circumstances, but she cannot help herself. The 
Russian Government is very strong; but it must respect 
the religious feelings of its people; must show itself fear- 
less to its Army; must keep up the tradition, the perfectly 
true tradition, that as against Turks and Tartars, it is and 
will remain Protector of the Faith. It has, moreover, 





nothing to fear. The German Emperor, even if he has 
not given the Czar a free hand in Armenia, is not going 
to waste his trained Pomeranians’ lives in order to protect 
Koords in spoiling Armenians at will; and there is no one 
else with the power to interfere, not even we ourselves, for 
we should be too deeply divided, and France would 
instantly declare herself the “friend of humanity and the 
ancient people of Armenia.” She would do it if only to 
strengthen her claim to a Russian alliance, and to 
indulge the grudge against England which has tormented 
her like an envy ever since M. de Freycinet threw away 
her chance of a dual dominion on the Nile. The Russian 
force in the Caucasus and Russian Armenia would be 
quite strong enough for the work, which might be a 
defensive campaign ; the invaders would be among friends 
who would bring them information and supplies, and who 
know Constantinople through and through ; the war would 
be a rapid one, and at its close Armenia would be a State 
dependent on St. Petersburg. It is all very well to call 
that prospect a dream ; but it is a simple calculation, based 
upon facts admitted on every hand—for those who deny 
that ground exists for the Armenian panic do not question 
the existence of the panic itself—and justified by the 
unbroken experience of a hundred years. When Turkey 
drives a Christian province to revolt, Turkey, beaten or 
victorious, loses that province. 

The remedy, and the only possible remedy, is for Turkey 
to anticipate Russia, and convert Armenia from a Turkish 
province into a Turkish dependency. The Sultan’s pro- 
mises of reforms are mere illusions. He may wish to 
fulfil some of them—for no Sovereign ever quite loses the 
sense of responsibility for his subjects, except under the 
influence of bigotry, and it is not probable that Abdul 
Hamid, jealous as he is of his position in the Mussulman 
world, and proud as he is of the Khalifate, is secretly a 
Mussulman fanatic—but he cannot fulfil them. It is the 
steady policy of his Court not to break with the Koords, 
and to tolerate their excesses in order to use their valour 
in suppressing any Christian or Russophile uprising in 
the wilder and most eastern districts of the Empire. 
It is also its policy to keep alive a certain fanaticism 
among Mahommedans who might otherwise be lost ina 
Christian population, and to cultivate the pride of ascen- 
dency by a steady, though often hidden, protection in the 
Courts. This policy in a country like Armenia is perfectly 
intelligible, and only more wicked than our own policy 
in Ireland three hundred years ago because Asiatics, 
once broken loose, will do things of which scarcely 
any European race is capable. The Sultan, thus ham- 
pered, cannot act energetically, and round him stand 
persons of much more gloomy tempers, who hold that 
the old Turkish policy is the right one, that force is the 
only remedy for disaffection, and that Christians who rise 
against Mussulmans in a country clearly belonging to the 
Faith ought to be and must be terrorised till they despair. 
Orders of protection are, therefore, not executed, and they - 
never will be except under a European pressure which of 
itself destroys the Sultan’s authority without completely 
sheltering the Christians, who will be there, and powerless, 
years after the European pressure has been withdrawn. 
The only cure is to turn Armenia into a Principality ; or, 
if that is too great an immediate concession, into a 
Governor-Generalship, with a Governor appointed for life 
and directed to raise a strong Armenian corps for 
local service and protection. It hardly matters what 
his faith is, though he had much better be an Armenian; 
for if he is an able man, he will govern decently for 
his own sake, and if he is not, the Armenians, who are 
very shrewd and capable, will either guide him or, in ex- 
tremity, buy him. They, if once armed, will soon provide 
a force sufficient to keepin check the Koords, who, after all, 
are uncivilised warriors, and in India would be reduced to 
order in three years by a few regiments of cavalry; and 
the province, once quieted, could afford to pay a heavy 
tribute to the Sultan’s private fise. Turkey under this 
plan would not be weakened but strengthened, for 
Armenia would be interposed between her and Russia, 
just as Bulgaria is, and would speedily have as many people. 
They would be loyal, too, if they were at ease; for they 
have not the abstract hestility to the Porte felt by the 
Christians of the Balkan and the Orthodox Church, and 
they dread, for religious reasons, being absorbed in a com- 
munity at once so aggressive and so irresistible as the 
Russian Slav. They are almost as separate as Jews; they 
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are proud of the antiquity of their race and Church ; and 
they have a confidence, justified in every country they enter, 
in their own efficiency in the ordinary business of life. They 
are potentially good soldiers, too, as they show in the 
Russian regiments, and could both organise and fill a 
corps d’armée which, in the event of a Russian invasion, 
would be a solid help towards the defence of Turkey. Con- 
stantinople, in fact, would lose nothing except places for a 
few Pashas; while if the State were a Russian dependency— 
and that is the only alternative credible to practical politi- 
cians—St. Petersburg would have advanced three hundred 
miles nearer to the Mediterranean. It is this scheme which 
should be pressed on the Sultan both by England and the 
Armenians themselves, who, at all events, ought to be 
able to conciliate his Majesty with money, and not unreal 
reforms or favours for an ecclesiastical authority which 
may be entitled to respect within its own functions, 
but cannot disarm a single Koord. It is of no use 
whatever asking for a good police, or impartial tribunals, 
or fair taxation, or security for property from the 
Turk. He may not be indisposed to grant all those 
good things, and he will always talk civilly about 
them ; but the Empire is too far gone to risk changes. It 
has nothing solid left in it except the Army, and the only 
way to escape the effects of the ruinous condition of the 
old edifice is to step outside. If the Armenians are not 
permitted to do this, and helped to do this, there is no 
alternative except to permit Russia to carry out a design 
which, however tainted with ambition, will be nevertheless 
a work of mercy towards an ancient Christian people. 
Most certainly it will not be the duty of Great Britain to 
arrest that work. 





THE LATE CANON LIDDON. 


7: ca unexpected death of Dr. Liddon means far more 
than the loss of a great preacher. The force and 
beauty of his character made themselves felt beyond the 
circle of even his occasional hearers, wide as that circle 
was. To take a single example: he was an abundant 
letter-writer, and every one who knows what a burden 
letter-writing can be, will appreciate the moral virtues 
which, in a case like Dr. Liddon’s, to be an abundant letter- 
writer implies. For we do not mean merely that he was 
a good correspondent with his friends, that every letter 
they might send to him was sure of receiving a 
prompt and full reply. Even this degree of per- 
fection implies in a busy man a good deal of un- 
selfishness, a habitual subordination of his own con- 
venience and interests to those of others. But Dr. 
Liddon did much more than this. He made it a rule to 
answer every letter addressed to him, and he seldom 
preached at St. Paul’s without being asked by entire 
strangers to explain or justify some statement in his 
sermon. Many men would have taken no notice of such 
requests, or would have dismissed them with a stereotyped 
form of acknowledgment. But Dr. Liddon answered them, 
tried to make his meaning plain, and to make his corre- 
spondent see the grounds of his belief. He regarded 
this as part of his responsibility as a preacher. In every 
sermon the one thing before his mind was the effect on the 
hearer. So great an artist must have felt pleasure in the 
perfection of the work, but it was a pleasure of which he 
never seemed to take any account. The object he had per- 
petually in view was the edification of those he saw crowding 
the great area beneath the St. Paul’s pulpit,—how to make 
them better Christians in action and conviction. Con- 
sequently, the letter of explanation was the natural 


complement of the sermon. The hearer would not have 


written to him had there not been something which pre- 
vented the sermon from taking its full effect on him, and 
to remove that something was, in Dr. Liddon’s view, just 
as much his business as it had been to preach in the 
first instance. It was an element in that constant 
kindness which, to those who knew him, was the 
most conspicuous thing about him. His smile, his very 
way of shaking hands, the world of sympathetic in- 
terrogation he could throw into the “ Dear Friend ” which 
was his habitual address, will live in the recollections of 
many as things that can never be replaced. 

Yet the human kindness in him was very far from 
being all milk. It was tempered by a perfectly delightful 
humour,—a humour that found food in every variety of 
situation and character. No man, indeed, could speak 





with greater severity when he thought th weit ee 

é y when he thou at severi 
deserved, He knew neither weak yet liaiibe ied “ 
meaning complacency. But his habitual habit of mind 
led him to think more of the weaknesses of his opponent 
than of their faults; to dwell’ with kindly amusement Ko 
their inconsistencies, on their want of logic, on their thie’ 
sion to follow out their own premisses to their legitimate 
conclusion. ‘Seasoned with salt” was always an exact 
description of Dr. Liddon’s conversation; and though the 
intention to “minister grace to the hearer” was always pre 
sent, it was never visible. Everything about him was 
perfectly natural and spontaneous, because it was governed 
by a purpose so habitual that it was no longer noticed 
Much the same thing might be said of his sermons. Ho 
had spent much pains over making himself a preacher, but 
it was pains taken once for all. The actual preparation 
given to a particular sermon was often hardly more than 
was involved in writing it down. But Dr. Liddon had 
early realised that preaching does not come by nature: 
that it is the fruit of much previous study; that amateur 
sermonising is no better than amateur acting. No doubt 
he had one great advantage. He never had the charge of 
a parish; consequently he never had to preach often, 
Some twelve times a year at St. Paul’s, in earlier years 
half that number perhaps as Select Preacher at Oxford 
these, with occasional—as he grew older, very occasional— 
single sermons elsewhere, make up his record. 

It would give a very inadequate idea of Dr. Liddon to 
regard him only as a great preacher. He was that, 
but he was much more. He was a really commanding 
personality, alike in his own cathedral, in his own 
University, in his own party. At Oxford, indeed, he 
fought on the losing side, and in his estimation the 
defeat seemed greater than it really was. When the 
repeal of tests threw the University open to students 
of all religions, he would have liked to see the exist. 
ing Colleges divided among various creeds. He would 
have been willing to give some to Dissenters and some to 
Freethinkers, if he might have kept some exclusively for 
the Church of England. He had, we are inclined to 
think, an exaggerated belief in the results of training. He 
did not sufficiently remember that in an age like this the 
teacher cannot escape the question, and does not always 
survive it. We believe that there is more religion and 
more churchmanship among Oxford undergraduates to-day 
than there was forty years ago. When that was pressed 
upon Dr. Liddon, he would reply that it was the result, 
not of the system, but of accident. He was so impressed 
with the duty of not leaving a thing so important to acci- 
dent, that he attributed greater virtue to the extinct system 
than it possessed when it died,—perhaps than it had ever 
possessed. But the reason he did so was his own high 
sense of responsibility. He could not endure the thought 
of acquiescence in anything less than the best. He belonged 
in spirit to the ages which devised great systems in the un- 
doubting belief that their results would follow them, and it 
was irksome to him beyond measure to be reduced to 
gathering up the fragments left by their fall. It must be 
admitted, too, that in his dread of the dangers that 
accompany new movements, he sometimes forgot that 
new movements must come. His attitude towards the 
criticism of the Old Testament was an example of this. 
His love and esteem for the writers in “ Lux Mundi” 
never wavered, but the fact that such teaching should 
have come from the Pusey House was the great sorrow of 
his life. 

Chance rather than inclination made Dr. Liddon a 
politician. He was a Liberal, first because he was a Church- 
man, and next because he was a Christian. The old Tory 
theory of churchmanship was perfectly hateful to him. 
He cared absolutely nothing for the material splendours 
that belong to a wealthy and powerful Establishment; 
they seemed to him only to obscure the real majesty of the 
bride of Christ. What he longed for on behalf of the 
Church of England was liberty,—liberty to proclaim the 
truth and to exercise discipline. On the other hand, no 
man could have been less of a Liberationist. He valued 
the Establishment greatly, but it was not so much for 
what it gave the Church, as for what it saved her 
from,—for the protection it afforded against lay in- 
fluence, against the power of the purse, against the 
tendency of Voluntary Churches to popularise their 
creeds and formularies. And then, later, Toryism 
became identified in his eyes with the policy that 
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to sacrifice the Eastern Christians in order 
eae ; Mahommedan Empire alive. Such a policy 
roused every feeling in Dr. Liddon’s nature. On the 
astern Question, in and after 1876, he was a passionate 
Liberal. But his was a Liberalism that was not satisfied 
py his party holding power without reference to the use 
ion made of it, and it was a very great grief and dis- 
appointment to him that when Mr. Gladstone succeeded 
Lord Beaconsfield, the position of the Eastern Christians 
was in no way bettered. It was not enough, in Dr. 
Liddon’s judgment, that they should have served as a 
useful stick with which to beat a Conservative Govern- 
“— have said that for the social prestige of an Estab- 
lishment, Dr. Liddon cared nothing at all. It was this 
probably that made him especially liked by Dissenters. 
No man could be more opposed to them in principle ; no man 
could be less inclined to disguise important differences, or 
minimise a real antagonism. No modern preacher has de- 
clared so plainly that in his belief Episcopacy is essential, 
not to the well-being merely, but to the being of a 
Church; or has less blinked the consequence that, baptism 
alone excepted, the ordinary and appointed methods by 
which individual souls are nurtured and built up, 
are wanting in non-Episcopal bodies. But it is not 
honest differences of opinion that men dislike ; it is the 
worldly distinctions which too often find a covering in 
differences of opinion. There was not a Dissenting 
minister who did not know that if Dr. Liddon thought 
him inferior to any priest on whom a Bishop had laid 
hands, it was in a sense in which the First Court Chaplain 
at Berlin is the inferior of any Irish hedge-priest. The 
best lesson, perhaps, of Dr. Liddon’s hfe is, that to be 
popular there is no need to be flabby. 





THE SPLIT IN THE TRADE-UNION CONGRESS. 


E have every sympathy with the central idea of the 
Trade-Unions. We believe, too, that in the past 
they have done good service to the cause of labour, and 
that after they have shaken off the fads and fancies that 
now possess many of their members, they will continue to 
help the labourer to obtain an adequate remuneration for 
his toil. Meantime, however, it is impossible not to be 
struck by the curious contrast which is presented by the 
abstract sentiments of the leaders, and the concrete acts 
which they recommend and get adopted. The New 
Unionism proclaims itself to be largely Socialistic in its 
views, and to be possessed by the spirit of altruism ; but 
very little of that spirit is to be seen in its work. Indeed, 
the most conspicuous thing about the practical schemes 
of those who advocate the new departure, is their tendency 
to adopt the temper of the hardest and most ungenerous 
individualism. If we want to find a good example of the 
devil-take-the-hindmost attitude, and of a steady insistance 
upon the notion that a particular body of men need think 
only of their own interest, and may ignore the effect that 
their action will have on others, we have only to study the 
proceedings of the Trade-Union Congress. There the 
New Unionism very often showed itself exactly the 
reverse of altruistic, and exhibited a strong inclination 
to trample upon anything and everything opposed to its 
ricy. 
we example, there was not the slightest hint dropped at 
the Congress that the capitalist and the employer had 
any rights which could possibly require to be respected. 
Altruism apparently is all very well in regard to the mem- 
bers of one’s own class, but it does not extend beyond the 
magic circle of the Unions. Those who proposed arbitrary 
Parliamentary interference with the conditions of labour, 
did so without making any attempt at declaring that they 
were acting for the benefit of persons other than them- 
selves. It was to the interest of those represented at the 
Congress that such-and-such changes should take place, 
and in this old-fashioned, straightforward, masculine argu- 
ment, all the fine talk of “ the divine dictates of altruism ” 
was forgotten. Again, when the interests of one portion 
of the labourers came in conflict with those of another, the 
majority did not hesitate to think only of what they held 
to be their own advantage, and proposed without any mis- 
giving to crush out the minority, though it was a minority 
of no mean proportions. The operatives in the textile 
industries were known to object to any Parliamentary 
interference with the hours of labour, on the ground that 





such interference would produce the ruin of the Lancashire 
cotton trade, and deprive them of the means of livelihood. 
Yet, in spite of their knowledge of these views, the Con- 
gress passed a resolution pledging themselves to use their 
influence to obtain a universal eight-hours day. Had they 
specially excepted the industry of Lancashire, it might have 
been possible to reconcile their action with the altruistic 
professions of the New Unionists. As it was, they in effect 
said to the cotton operatives : ‘ Your interests are opposed 
to ours on this matter, and they must therefore give way. 
The Lancashire workmen are in a difficult position, but 
that is no reason why the rest of the workers should 
sacrifice themselves.’ That this way of looking at the 
question must necessarily and in every case be the 
wrong one, we by no means desire to say. All we want to 
point out is, that it is not the altruism which the Socialists 
profess. Granted that an eight-hours legal day would 
greatly benefit the majority of the working class, it might 
be perfectly necessary to disregard the misery inflicted on 
the cotton operatives, and to stamp out their opposition. 
Let us not forget, however, that the Socialist has no right 
to take this view ; or that, if he does, he cannot claim to be 
regarded as more humane than the Individualist. Yet 
another instance of the hardness of the New Unionism is to 
be found in the recent action of the dockers’ organisa- 
tion. We have been accustomed to hear of the cruelty 
of the system of free competition, and of how it 
drives the weakest to the wall, and emphasises the 
“horrible doctrine,” that “whosoever hath, to him shall 
be given, but whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken 
away even that which he hath.” Yet the first thing 
which the Dockers’ Union has done after getting firmly 
into the saddle, has been to attempt to turn itself into a 
close corporation, into which admission can only be gained 
by a few specially favoured persons. In other words, 
those first inside have shut the gates against the rest of 
the world, and proclaim aloud that they will not share 
their employment with the miserable have-nots who are 
seeking for work. Those who desire to make a living by 
working at a trade monopolised by the New Unionists, 
must learn not to hunger for what is meat for their 
masters. If they want to avoid starvation, they must go 
to the workhouse or elsewhere. At any rate, they cannot 
be permitted to participate in the benefits which the Union 
means to keep for its own members. Surely this is not 
the temper of universal brotherhood of which we hear so 
much in connection with the latest Socialistic crazes. 
Instead, it has a distinct resemblance to the teachings of 
the extremest form of individualism. 


Whether the split in the Congress which has taken 
place owing to the withdrawal of Mr. Birtwistle from the 
Parliamentary Committee, will actually break up the 
organisation, remains to be seen. We greatly trust it may 
not, for the annual gathering of the artisans has done much 
in the past to enlarge the views of the Trade-Unionists, 
and to bring their ideas on many points to the test of 
practical discussion. Unless, however, the proposed action of 
the Congress in regard to the Eight-Hours Bill is in some 
way modified, it is difficult to see how a catastrophe can be 
avoided. Mr. Birtwistle’s action was not taken on his own 
responsibility, but was unanimously approved of by the 
rest of the delegates from the textile trades. They one 
and all agreed to take no part in the attempt to obtain a 
compulsory eight-hours day. But this being the case, it is 
hardly possible to see how conflict between the Old and 
the New Unionists can be prevented when the matter is 
discussed in Parliament. After a bitter struggle in the 
House of Commons, the possibility of a friendly gathering 
next year seems extremely remote. Our only hope is 
that at the last moment the New Unionists will be 
afraid to act on their mandate, and will prepare a 
Bill which resembles those that have been passed 
in certain American States. These begin by setting 
forth a universal eight-hours day, and end by a schedule 
of exceptions in which are to be found all the chief 
industries of the community. If this happens, the 
House of Commons, which hates abortive legislation, will 
soon laugh the measure out of existence, and there will then 
be no reason why the split in the Trade-Union Congress 
should not be healed. If it does not, and the Trade-Union 
Congress is broken up, the cause of labour will have re- 
ceived a blow from within which will result in incalculable 
injury. 
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THE MODERN CRASSUS. 


OTHING is more serious or more interesting in the 
Boulangist “ revelations ” which are now scandalising 

Paris than the new evidence they afford of the power of 
the political capitalist in Europe. There are disputes still 
as to who found the money for the Boulangists, though 
it is nearly certain that the bulk of it came from a group 
of rich Royalists, with the Duchesse d’Uzés at their head ; 
but there is no dispute at all that, without money, the 
great movement which for a time interested, and, indeed, 
affected all Europe, would never have been commenced. The 
General himself wanted money for his election expenses, 
and to meet the risks to his mcome involved in the con- 
spiracy, and so did every conspicuous follower. Every agent 
required pecuniary stimulants; almost every favourable 
newspaper, a subvention; every speaker, payment of his 
expenses; every man who risked a trial, a guarantee 
for his costs; the demand for hard cash was positively 
endless, and occasionally produced infinite embarrassment. 
There are limits to the resources as well as the liberality of 
individuals, especially individuals trained in the French 
ideas of family economics; and when £80,000 a year 
proved insufficient, the party were now and then reduced 
to severe straits. On one occasion the treasury, it is said, 
was empty, and an indispensable 200,000 francs was only 
procured by a direct application to Baron Hirsch, who 
granted them as a loan, but, on the plea that between 
gentlemen documents were unnecessary, refused to receive 
any written evidence of the transaction. We do not mean 
to say that all the Boulangists were bribed, though there is a 
distasteful scent about some of the stories told. Many of 
them were doubtless sincere enough, if it be a proof of 
sincerity to disregard means in pursuit of political ends; 
but without money they could not, or would not, move. 
Cash was needed to utilise enthusiasm, devotion, and even 
party feeling; and it was sought in every direction save 
one. The electors who made up the Boulangist Party, and 
who were supposed to include a third of France, were 
never asked for the franc or so a-head which would have 
furnished an ample revenue. Such a demand would, it 
was felt, have cooled popular fervour too much, and 
the leaders relied exclusively on the rich. The money 
came from above, as it were, and to be a Boulangist 
was, at all events, not to be a poorer man. We are 
all familiar with a similar feature in the most recent 
Irish agitation. There is no doubt whatever of the 
general sincerity of the Irish leaders, though they may 
exaggerate their bitterness for effect, or be secretly jealous 
of each other’s position in the party, and therefore in the 
separated Kingdom ; and the charge that certain Members 
vote for their pay has been far too loosely made. But that 
money, and money in large sums, is necessary to “the cause,” 
is admitted in nearly every Parnellite speech. It is wanted 
for election expenses, wanted for committee expenses, wanted 
for defences in Law-Courts, wanted for useful allies who are 
impecunious, wanted, we do not doubt in some instances, 
to enable men to sit in Westminster who otherwise could 
not spare the time from the management of their own 
affairs. In this instance, also, the bulk of the money 
comes from above,—that is, it is not raised from the Irish- 
men who are to be benefited, but from Irishmen abroad 
who sympathise with the movement. America is the 
Duchesse d’Uzts of the Irish agitation, and Australia 
its Baron Hirsch. In both cases there is an im- 
possibility of keeping exact accounts; in both, charges 
of improper, or unauthorised dealings with the funds, 
are frequently made; and in both, we fancy, though 
we should probably disapprove utterly much of the 
expenditure, it is at least honestly intended to advance 
the cause. General Boulanger’s personal magnificence, 
for example, was part of the programme,—first, because 
advertisement was essential; and secondly, because, as he 
had won no battles and convinced no Senates, it was needful 
to let him pose as a sort of Henri Quatre, the only part he 
was capable of filling well. In America, money has even 
a more direct power. Each party admits that without it 
there is no hope of carrying a Presidential election, and 
the one in power levies a direct tax or seignorage from 
the salary of every office-holder. If rumour may be trusted, 
moreover, every millionaire in the States who wishes for 
political position, contributes on a great scale to the party 
funds—one reason for the extraordinary number of rich 
men in the Senate—while the “holy cause of Protec- 
tionism” is believed to be defended by payments, often 
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to very large amounts, from the protected Companies which 
under that system are permitted to fleece the general com 
munity. We can hardly believe the American stories of elec. 
tions actually won by money ; for if they are true, we do aa 
understand why the defeated side put up with the scandal 
possessing as they must possess the means of tracing the 
facts ; but that money is scattered for political purposes 
scattered to create public opinion, and secure enthusiastic 
agency, there is no manner of doubt. England is more 
free from the practice, because in England opinion is sti]] 
in the main controlled by men who scorn pecuniar 
“ transactions ;” but even in England it is not A 
and millionaires who will found party papers, or subscribe 
large sums to fight difficult contests, or help towards sup- 
porting peripatetic lecturers, are not the least influential 
men in party councils. It would be quite possible for a 
man with a million or two, who saved up his resources 
against a great election, and then spent them freely, to 
become a very important, though not perhaps prominent 
personage; and even after the election, to exercise an 
influence in particular directions which would greatly 
perplex those who think that party position can only be 
won within the Parliamentary arena. 


There is something tainted about this system, even 
though most of the money is spent for purposes that are 
quite legitimate, or at allevents quite tolerated by opinion. 
Wherever money is flowing the hungry and the unscrupulous 
are sure to gather together, and it speedily becomes im- 
possible to discriminate between the earnestness born of 
conviction, and the earnestness which springs only from a 
hope that if it is sufficiently manifest, some of the loose 
cash going will flow in the earnest man’s way. It is not 
our object to-day, however, to advocate reliance on unpaid 
help so much as to point out the immense political in- 
fluence which, the moment politicians grow unscrupulous, 
the political capitalist must acquire. He cannot, perhaps, 
buy a party; but he can make a party succeed or fail, can 
found newspapers for it, pay for public meetings on its 
behalf, engage speakers for it, and defray the expense of 
all that advertising under many forms which modern 
party-craft declares to be essential to almost any agita- 
tion. He may not be able to buy seats, that process 
being in England a dangerous misdemeanour ; but 
he can enable his friends to contest seats which other- 
wise would never be contested, and he can induce men to 
remain “in politics” who otherwise must go out of them,— 
a peculiarly dangerous use of money which, as penniless 
men enter Parliament, will become more and more fre- 
quent, and will not be directed, as Lord Rockingham’s 
liberality was when he supported Burke, solely to patriotic 
ends. The necessary man always dictates his own terms 
more or less, and if the capitalist is to be declared the 
necessary man in politics, he will dictate them too. 
Whether the Royalists really captured the Boulangist 
leaders or not, must remain doubtful, that depending mainly 
on the General’s inner resolves ; but one must be very in- 
credulous to doubt that their need of money for the agita- 
tion compelled the Boulangists to give very strong Royalist 
pledges, and at all events to persuade its donors that the 
General’s ultimate intention was to play the part of Monk. 
If the capitalist’s desire, as it often is, is only personal 
position in the State, he is nearly sure, as we see by 
American examples, to attain it; and he may desire much 
worse things than that, though that is sufficiently dangerous. 
Crassus, who is the greatest example of the millionaire 
politician, materially affected the fate of the Roman world, 
and cost Rome an army in the field, an army lost through 
his incapacity, besides. A millionaire is not necessarily a 
good politician,—is, indeed, not unfrequently a very bad 
one, irresponsible power of that kind disordering the 
judgment and producing a kind of intoxication; and we 
could easily conceive of a millionaire, either in France or 
America or England, whose political fad resulted in grave 
public misfortunes. The impartiality of the State in 
the conflict between labour and capital might be deflected 
through the hold of millionaires over one or other of 
the parties, until we saw something verging upon civil 
war, or witnessed experiments in finance, such as are now 
actually occurring in the United States in reference to silver, 
which would imperil the financial future of the whole com- 
munity. What would the whole Parnellite Party do, and 
think themselves justified in doing too, to reward a 
millionaire who would pay for the next five years the 
whole of their legitimate expenses ?—and that would not 
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take £350,000. We doubt if we yet understand what 
such a man could do, especially in directions in which he 
was sincere, or how great the chance is growing that he 
may choose to do it. ; 

It is often said, though not often printed, that this 
influence of the capitalist is a guarantee of society, that 
disorder can never be his interest, and that consequently 
he is a working counterpoise to universal suffrage. That 
js nonsense, akin to the nonsense so often talked about the 
Lords protecting us from revolution. The political power 
of the capitalist, like the veto of the Peers, is operative 
only when the majority are not excited. When they 
are, the one is just as powerless as the other. A 
millionaire might assist the Parnellites enormously, and 
so work grave political mischief; but he could no 
more bribe the party to give up Home-rule than he 
could bribe the Bishops to give up the Decalogue. A 
coalition of capitalists might, in a divided condition of 
opinion, help to turn the scale against the Eight-Hour 
Bill; but supposing that Bill to become the real desire of 
all operatives, the capitalists would be reduced to total 
impotence. All they could do against a true popular illu- 
sion would be to increase the bitterness of the fight, and 
consequently the recklessness with which the fanatics, once 
victorious, would try their rash experiments. We cannot 
like this intrusion of money into politics, and shall watch 
its introduction into this country, where we can almost see 
its approach, with an increased distrust—distrust to us 
only painful—in the ultimate future of democracy. 





THE McKINLEY BILL. 


HE passage of the McKinley Bill through the Senate, 
and the consequent assurance that it will become law, 
closes one of the most singular chapters in the whole history 
of American Protection. Indeed, it is hardly too much to 
say that never before has so extraordinary and elaborate an 
attempt been made to interfere with the freedom of ex- 
change. The genesis of a measure so unique and'so full of in- 
terest for the student of politics and economics, is well worth 
considering in detail. It might seem at first sight as if 
the instinct of self-preservation should have induced the 
American Protectionists to hold fast to the existing Tariff, 
and have taught them not to make a redisposition of their 
forces in the very face of the enemy. The Free-traders, 
whether destined to win or not, constitute a very formid- 
able political party, and their attacks would be more 
telling when directed against the new than the old system of 
State interference with the import of foreign commodities. 
To argue thus is, however, neither to understand the true 
nature of Protection, nor the special conditions existing in 
the United States. It is of the very essence of Protection 
in all countries to demand more and more help from the 
State. Protection is the true harpy, with an appetite con- 
tinually growing for a food that is continually wasting. 
The failure of Protection to protect is, in fact, repeatedly 
being brought home to its advocates, and, like whisky- 
drinkers, they are therefore always wanting to take their 
toddy “just a little stronger.” ‘If we could only have a 
cent more duty per pound,” say the manufacturers, “ we 
should be quite safe from foreign competition.” ‘The 
present duty is just 20 per cent. too low.” “ We want an 
adjustment of the Tariff to make us quite secure against 
the pauper labour of foreign lands.” This is what is 
heard on all sides in all Protectionist countries. If men 
are once taught to rely upon the aid of the State, they will 
rely upon it implicitly, and soon get to imagine that all 
that is wanted to make their businesses profitable is one 
more turn of the Tariff screw. In this way, the Pro- 
tectionists of America have become convinced that to- 
place the national industries on a sound basis, they must 
make Protection really protective. Here, then, was one 
very potent argument for revising the Tariff. 

Another, and an equally strong one, was found in the 
growing uneasiness of the farmers of the Western 
States. In spite of a virgin soil, cheap transit, and 
free land, some mysterious disease--mysterious, that 
1s, to say, to the advocates of Protection—has affected 
American agriculture. During the last few years, it 
has become more and more apparent that the raising 
of corn and live stock does not really pay, and that 
the cultivator can only keep himself on the land by con- 
stant appeals to the money-lender. At first the farmers, 
as is their way, bore their grievances in silence. In spite 





of the fact that the chief weight of the Tariff fell upon 
them, and that every time they bought either the tools 
and machinery of husbandry, or their clothes, boots, and 
household stuffs, they were almost visibly paying tribute 
to the manufacturers of the Eastern States, they uttered 
no murmur. Suddenly, however, the men of the soil have 
become articulate, and throughout the Western States 
Farmers’ Associations have arisen, demanding that their 
burdens shall be lightened. Under organisations, of 
which “the Grangers” is one of the most powerful, they 
point to the fact that the American farmers are crushed 
beneath mortgages which General Butler asserts amount in 
the aggregate to nearly seven hundred millions sterling, 
and propose, in the language of revolution, a series of 
wildly socialistic remedies. How far the movement has 
been carried may be, judged by the fact that “the farmers 
of Kansas” lately declared that they would pay no more 
taxes or interest on mortgages after December Ist next, 
unless the Federal Government adopted their utopian 
scheme of issuing legal-tender paper-money, and lending it 
to the farmers, at 23 per cent., to the amount of one-half the 
value of their holdings, “in order that we may extricate 
ourselves from the deplorable condition unjust legislation 
has forced us into, and save our homes from confiscation— 
homes that we have struggled for years to beautify and make 
pleasant.” This movement among the Western farmers has 
been watched with the utmost uneasiness by the Republican 
managers, who are very much afraid that it may end by 
the agricultural voters breaking away from their party 
allegiance. Accordingly, they determined to see if the 
Tariff could not be rearranged so as to give some 
help and encouragement to the farmers. Here, then, was 
another very strong argument in favour of more Pro- 
tection. A third, and still more pressing plea for 
revising the Tariff, was discovered in the surplus. In 
spite of the fact that the United States votes no less 
than twenty millions sterling a year in army pensions, 
the funds at the disposal of the Treasury cannot be kept 
within bounds. But this fact is a serious menace to 
the cause of Protection. The one plea which tells 
heavily against the Protectionists is that which was 
so strongly dwelt on by President Cleveland in his last 
campaign: ‘The State has no right to take from the 
pockets of the taxpayer more than is required for the 
needs of Government.’ The Protectionist party greatly 
fear the use of this argument in the next contest, and, 
accordingly, they desire to see a Tariff which shall not 
merely lay foreign goods under contribution, but which 
shall, at one and the same time, keep the Treasury safe 
from a plethora of gold, and forbid the entrance of com- 
modities which can compete with the products of native 
industries. 

Three things thus combined to bring about the 
McKinley Bill,—the failure of the present scheme of 
Protection to protect, the desire to do something for the 
farmer, and the necessity for keeping down the surplus. 
Those, however, who entered with a light heart upon the re- 
vision of the Tariff found that the task before them was not 
nearly so easy as they had at first imagined. They began 
by declaring that it would be their duty to see that every 
citizen should have his fair share of the benefits of Pro- 
tection, and that the «gis of the Tariff should be thrown 
over all the industries of the nation. Unfortunately for 
them, however, they had promised the one thing that they 
could not perform. It is impossible to make Protection 
fair all round, for the very simple reason that no distinc- 
tion can be drawn between what are industrial products 
and what are not. In the abstract, the Protectionist wants 
to tax the manufactured article, but to let the raw material 
in free. It happens, however, that in many cases the so- 
called raw material is the farmers’ industrial product ; while 
on other occasions, what is a finished industrial product in 
one trade, is a necessary basis of industry inanother. These 
facts were soon unpleasantly forced upon the Republican 
managers, whose one and only desire was to please all 
parties. The difficulty in which they were placed in regard 
to hides is characteristic of the whole situation. The duty 
here was taken on and off an almost incredible number 
of times, as first one and then another gust of interest pre- 
vailed in the Committee of Congress, till at last those 
responsible for the measure were at their wits’ ends how 
to act. Originally a duty was placed on hides in order to 
please the farmers. But ina moment the whole boot trade 
wasup inarms. “ You are taxing our raw material,” they 
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cried, “ and if you persist, you will ruin our trade, deprive 
thousands of men of employment, and place us at the mercy 
of the pauper labourers of Europe. How can we compete 
with them if we have to buy dear hides?” How the contro- 
versy ended we do not know, for the newspapers have made 
no serious attempt to follow the constant and almost hourly 
changes made in the Bill; but it is safe to say that which- 
ever side has prevailed will leave the other bitterly dis- 
contented. It was much’ the same story in the case of 
“ tin-plates,” the article more bitterly debated than any 
other. “ Tin-plates” are the great sheets of metal out of 
which cans and the tins for biscuits and preserves are 
made. There is already a duty on their importation, but 
the manufacturers wanted it raised, and to this the Com- 
mittee of Congress began by assenting. They forget, 
however, that a most flourishing American industry—that 
concerned with preserving meat, fruit, and vegetables— 
would be deeply injured. When the duty was raised, 
Mr. Armour, of Chicago, whose name may be seen on 
‘“‘corned-beef” tins in every grocer’s on the face of 
the earth, hurried to Washington and declared that he 
could not and would not stand having the supply of 
tin-plates interfered with. The manufacturers, however, 
stood firm, and the battle raged with varying success in 
the Lower House of Congress, and then in the Senate till 
within a day or two ago. At one time it was proposed 
not to increase the Tariff, but to pay the manu- 
facturers their slice of Protection direct, in the shape of 
a bounty. In the end, however, a different compromise 
was arranged—unless, indeed, it has been altered since— 
and according to the last despatches, tin-plates are to 
be free after October, 1896, “unless American makers 
turn out before that time one-third of the amount im- 
ported.” Here, again, we have an example of the inherent 
incompatibility of the various interests at stake. 

We cannot on the present occasion enter into the 
device, interesting as it is from a constitutional point 
of view, under which the President is to be armed by 
the new measure with special powers for extorting reci- 
procity from foreign nations, nor can we dwell upon 
other minor details of the Bill. The time to discuss 
them will arrive when the Bill has actually become 
law, and the last double-shuffle over this or that product 
has been performed. It may, however, be worth while 
to notice one fact about the woollen duties, as they 
are typical of the spirit in which Protection is applied in 
the McKinley Bill. ‘ Woollen hosiery and underwear,” 
costing 32 cents a pound, was taxed under the war tariff— 
that of 1864—at the rate of 90 per cent. Duties will now 
be levied thereon at the rate of 214 per cent. Again, 
cotton hosiery, costing 623 cents the dozen, which used to 
be taxed at the rate of 35 per cent., will now pay duty at 
the rate of 110 per cent. To quote yet one more example, the 
dues on silk goods have been raised by 30 per cent., while 
those on ready-made clothing have very nearly been doubled. 
It is evident, then, that the promoters of the McKinley 
Bill intend to build a wall of exclusion round the American 
producer. What will be the end of the attempt remains 
tobe seen. Professor Goldwin Smith, in a jubilant article, 
declares that the McKinley Bill is “ the darkness before the 
dawn.” Itis always dangerous to prophesy, but we are 
inclined to believe him. The Bill cannot help the farmers, 
and when they find this out, they are extremely likely to 
withdraw their support from the Protectionist party. 
If the Democrats return to power, it will be as virtual 
Free-traders. 





COLONIAL LOYALTY AND THE VATICAN. 


HERE are times in which one shrewdly suspects that, 
with all their increased knowledge of this planet and 

their mechanical facilities for travel, modern Englishmen 
are not much less insular than those who owned the late 
George III. as their monarch. Even the superior Radical 
politician, the man who loves to point the finger of scorn 
at the whilom representatives of an unreformed Parlia- 
ment, displays at times startling proofs that, in practical 
familiarity with the Empire he is supposed to control, he 
is as wanting as the ignorant squires and placemen whose 
too faithful votes kept Lord North in power, and cost 
Great Britain her American plantations. It is true that 
scores of Englishmen yearly visit the great Colonies and 
Dependencies of the Eastern and Western hemisphere ; 
yet such travellers too rarely take the time and trouble to 





pleasure, are the main causes of modern travel, and their im. 
pulses naturally affect but a relatively limited circle, The 
bulk of Englishmen and Englishwomen, constantly as the 
are reminded in a thousand ways of realms beyond the sea, 
live and die in unimaginative ignorance of the real condj. 
tions of life elsewhere. If their fancy plays around the sy. 
ject at all, they conceive of Colonial societies as being, what 
indeed, they superficially are, a more or less accurate copy 
of their own,—a reproduction of Church and State, Whig 
and Tory, town and country, in somewhat different scene 
and with a more pronounced flavour of democracy, So 
little do average Englishmen grasp the entire novelty 
which is involved in the residence in lands many thousand 
miles distant, that a large number of perfectly sane and 
businesslike persons notoriously fail to perceive the unfit. 
ness of English representative institutions for the purposes 
of Asiatic rule, while a yet larger number have their private 
doubts about the stability of the great American and 
Australasian Colonies, which lack Quarter-Sessions, a 
hereditary peerage, and other safeguards of mankind and 
civilisation. If Mr. Bradlaugh and Lord Ripon yearn for 
the day when the Hindoo shall have his County Council 
and his Parliament, duly returned by a caucus of wire. 
pullers, other Englishmen may be found who can hardly 
believe in justice which is not administered by Judges in 
scarlet and ermine, in communities which have no paupers, 
or in politics which are neither buff nor blue. Both sects 
have their following, and agree in one common article 
of faith, for both fervently believe that what is good 
statecraft in England is good statecraft all the world over, 
Mr. Gladstone’s recent attack on the mission of Sir 
Lintorn Simmons to the Vatican is an instance in point of 
this perennial insularity. It matters little that Mr. Glad- 
stone had himself begun that adjustment of the domestic 
affairs of Malta, with the aid of Leo XIII., which Lord 
Salisbury has sought to perfect. The interesting fact is, 
that such a past-master of electioneering tactics, in his 
anxiety to be avenged on the Pope for his denunciation of 
boycotting, and to make any further political capital he 
could, has thought it worth while to raise the old “ No. 
Popery” cry. No doubt the temptation to win the Pro- 
testant vote, and to recall the Irish Presbyterians and the 
English Dissenters from the Unionist Party, is a pressing 
one; yet the attempt to render all diplomatic negotiations 
with the Vatican impossible discloses an ignorance or 
forgetfulness of the existing facts of our Colonial Empire 
which is simply amazing in so experienced a statesman. 

For, if the truth be told, the influence of the Church of 
Rome in the near future is likely to be an affair of serious 
and growing importance to our Home Government, 
although it is an influence which in England is very 
little understood. Here, and on the European Continent, 
Rome is still regarded, and not incorrectly, as a reactionary 
force. The French Republic of to-day doubts only whether 
the Church will declare for the Empire or Legitimacy ; in 
the “ Neri,” the Italians see impersonated the restless foes 
of their unity; the disputes of the Kulturkampf are 
scarcely laid to rest in Germany; while in England, the 
vulgar prejudice against the Vatican rests on a con- 
fused jumble of old-world reminiscences and suspicions. 
Throughout the Continent, the Papacy is feared as a living 
force and as the buttress of tottering causes; in England 
it is disliked for the past, for its share of the Marian and 
Stuart persecutions, for its secret propaganda, for its sup- 
posed inimical claims of sovereignty. Only within our 
own memory have the churches and convents of the Roman 
communion in England been built in conspicuous places, 
or its social stigma greatly qualified, if not entirely 
removed. 

But in Australia, or New Zealand, or North America, 
the status and véle of the Roman Church are wholly different. 
Numerically weak, she has determined from the first on a 
bold and striking programme. Possessed of apparently un- 
limited wealth, and with an unrivalled organisation, Rome 
has decided and begun to conquer new worlds, and to appear 
as the friend of incipient nationalities. In immature 
States, the urgent needs of life conflict with the cravings 
of the spirit. Emigrants and their children are, by force 
of circumstance, more concerned in the struggle for 
existence than in religious exercises; and the visitor to 
Australia or New Zealand is soon aware, and is frequently 
informed, that the populace is not a church-going one. 
Among those who have won wealth, the excitements and 
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The jeunesse dorée of Melbourne or Sydney turn naturally 
to racing, or gambling, or business, or the imitation of 
London society. There exists, however, a pride of country 
and national aspirations which sometimes exhibit them- 
selves in sentimental pride over the English Empire, but 
more frequently in vaunting comparisons of the new and 
theold country. In Australia, beyond a doubt, the popular 
intention sets strongly in the direction of a democratic 
Federalism which would be entirely independent of 
England ; while in Canada the question of union with the 
United States depends in a great measure on fiscal and 
religious questions, and very little on sentimental Im- 

erialism. t any moment, should the mot d’ordre 
arrive from Rome, the Jesuits of Quebec and Lower 
Canada can initiate a revolution, which may involve 
the loss of our Canadian Dominion from Halifax to 
Vancouver. The possibility is no fanciful one, since 
the capitalists of Oregon and California, not content 
with their own vast territories and their almost miraculous 
enterprises in the new regions of the State of Washington, 
cast hungry eyes on the noble rivers and harbours of 
British Columbia, and the vast and fertile corn-lands of 
the Saskatchewan or Assinaboia. If the suspected mineral 
wealth of British Columbia proves a reality, the tempta- 
tion to force an annexation will grow acute. In the hour 
of crisis, it will be for the Vatican to consider whether its 
future interests will be best advanced by the absorption of 
the British Provinces in the neighbouring Republic, or 
by the maintenance of the status quo. In view of the 
immense strides of Roman Catholicism in the United 
States toward pre-eminence, it is very possible the decision 
may be an adverse one; but in any event, the fate of the 
English Empire in North America will be largely con- 
trolled from Rome. 

Of these circumstances in her favour Rome is well 
aware, and she acts upon them. If the Colonist of to-day 
is careless of creeds, the everlasting Church is content to 
wait, and in the meantime carefully prepares the ground. 
In the fluent and superficial civilisation of our Colonies, 
show and display are deemed to be the signs of energy and 
success, and prove the most successful bait for the young 
democracy. In Sydney, or Melbourne, or Wellington, and 
in the humbler cities and towns of the interior, the most 
striking sites and the most stately edifices mark the ambi- 
tions and resources of Rome. Her perfect almost military 
organisation conceals and dignifies the comparatively scanty 
numbers of her followers, and she claims for herself the 
future with no want of confidence. Audacity, not untinged 
with swagger and self-assertion, are qualities which lead 
to success across the seas, a truth the Roman clergy in no 
ways despise. To-day display, to-morrow conversion, is 
their idea, and it promises to be a fruitful one. Nor do 
they neglect any field of promise; already the task of pro- 
viding secondary education in New Zealand has become 
identified with the Marist Brothers, whose discipline and 
skilful training leave them masters of the field. The 
Protestant Nonconformist bodies, weak in their insane 
divisions, can offer little effectual opposition, save in par- 
ticular localities,—such, for instance, as Dunedin or 
Melbourne, where Presbyterianism commands the local 
wealth. 

The Church of England alone can come into serious 
competition with that of Rome, and her characteristic 
sobriety and the vast demands on her resources combine 
with some serious latent causes to hamper her in bidding 
against her great rival for the future favour of the demo- 
cracies into which she has been transplanted. While the 
Anglican Church throughout the world is one of the great 
ties which bind together the vast mass of our Colonies, 
since her political instincts are imperial rather than local, 
English rather than Colonial, Rome, on the contrary, 
plays for her own hand, and if she sees it best to flatter in 
that way the new democracies, and so identify herself with 
them, she will advocate both secretly and openly the 
Separatist cause. It is not difficult even now to see and 
measure the leanings and policy of her hierarchy. Of the 
Australasian clergy, two Archbishops and at least six 
Bishops are Irishmen, and it is well known that the 
appointment of the present Metropolitan of New Zealand 
was strongly resisted, on the ground that he was an 
Englishman and opposed to the Irish Separatists. Of the 
Marist Brothers, many, if not a majority, are Home-rulers, 
and support the cause of Mr. Parnell. 

To an impartial eye, the eventual severance of the Aus- 





tralasian Colonies from England is only a matter of years ; 
but the terms of that severance may be largely influenced 
by the wisdom or folly of the Home country. That the 
Roman Church will have an active hand in the matter, is 
certainly probable, and unless the central authority of 
the Vatican controls and restrains their actions and 
policy, it may be guessed that the weight of the Aus- 
tralasian or Canadian hierarchy may be thrown into the 
scale against the Mother-country. Hence the repre of 
those Englishmen who strive to arouse popular feeling 
against diplomatic intercourse with the Vatican. The 
great rampart of the Established Church keeps English- 
men at home, Nonconformists as well as Churchmen, 
from an actual knowledge of the power of Rome as 
it is felt elsewhere, and lets them lose sight of the 
real facts of the time in a mist of anachronistic prejudices 
and conceits. Grant that the pretensions and empire of 
Rome are still objects for suspicion and alarm ; and still the 
danger will be enhanced and made inevitable by a blind 
disregard of the true position. Insular England can defy, 
but Imperial England can no longer ignore, the Vatican. 
Already, in the case of Ireland, an appeal from the action 
of the inferior clergy has had to be laid before Leo XIII. 
himself. The day is dawning on which momentous 
decisions must be taken by the Mother-country in respect 
of her children beyond the ocean. Will the Vatican then 
be for the old country or the new ones? Will Leo XIII. 
and his successors be content to succour Downing Street, 
or aim at playing once more the réle of the Middle Ages 
and of Innocent III., and to appear as the champion of 
the infant States? In either case, she will put forward 
the claim, Do ut des; and it is for our more provident 
politicians to consider before it is too late whether we can 
wisely continue to diplomatically overlook the Court of the 
Vatican. The balance trembles in the scale, and no rules 
of prudence encourage Englishmen to lessen one chance 
of minimising Separatist influences. 








THE GREAT BREAK IN THE EVOLUTION OF 
THOUGHT. 

[ Foe WELBY has been very badly reported, so badly 

that it is difficult to decide from the condensed 
account in the Times whether she was on the side of the 
materialists or on that of the angels. It is evident, however, 
even from that report, that the question she raised on Friday 
before the British Association at Leeds, was one of the first 
intellectual importance, and one which, though not new, has 
never, we believe, been quite adequately discussed. She asked 
whether those who believe that human thought, like man him- 
self, is a product of slow evolution continued through entire 
cycles of time, recognise one great “ break” in the process, or, 
if they do not recognise it, how they account for the intrusion 
of the “ ghost-idea.” The governing notion of those who con- 
sider that the human intellect is a result of evolution, is that 
man slowly accumulated experience, and from it, by comparison, 
by deduction, and by meditation, arrived at last at abstract 
and non-material thought. He considered the effect of 
revenge, for example, and its operation in tribal society, 
till he arrived at the idea of just revenge, or, as we call 
it, of justice; and finally, his horizon ever widening, at the 
lofty conception that forgiveness might occasionally, or even 
frequently, be more to the general advantage, or, in other 
words, might be nobler, and therefore to be adopted. That 
theory leaves a great deal unexplained—for instance, the 
original difficulty why one particular animal should have 
advanced so far while the remainder continued stationary—but 
still, it is in a way scientific, for it is supported by a great 
array of facts, and does, if accepted, explain a great many of 
the phenomena. Much of thought is certainly a result of 
experience and observation, and much more may be; and if we 
allow limitless time, and concede that man forgets very little 
—a concession, by-the-way, wholly at variance with his known 
history—we may extend the result of teaching by experience 
until it covers nearly the whole field of human intelligence. It 
does not, however, cover quite the whole field. There is always 
one prodigious “ break,” as Lady Welby calls it,—namely, the 
intrusion of the ghost-idea, using that term either to indicate 
the whole body of beliefs about the supernatural, or the special 
conceit that man will live again. How did that fancy creep 
into man’s mind, and at last assume its dominance there? 
Clearly he cannot have derived it from experience. He 
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certainly did not live again himself, even in the tertiary period, 
and it does not lie in the mouth of purely scientific men to 
affirm that he had any evidence that anybody else did. What 
evidence could he have? Of course, if he actually saw or 
heard or smelt the shades of persons who had returned from 
another state of being, he had evidence upon which to 
construct his theory; but there is no one with the full light of 
science pouring on his mind who will admit for a moment the 
possibility of any occurrence of the kind. Nobody in scientific 
belief ever saw a ghost, or heard a ghost, or smelt a ghost; 
and how, then, did the ghost-idea come in? how, that is, did a 
belief opposed to continuous human experience generate 
itself in the human mind? Most illusions are the con- 
sequence of a misunderstanding of phenomena; but in this 
instance there are no phenomena to misunderstand, nothing 
whatever of any sort that could even remotely tend to induce 
the reception of the fallacy. No animal lives again, and no 
vegetable, except in its original form, and with its original 
qualities. There was, in fact, a sudden break in the develop- 
ment of the human mind, a sudden step back, as Lady Welby 
says, from the process of induction from facts into a region 
of illusion, of mere fancies, of nonsense in fact,—a step all 
the more remarkable because it cannot have conduced towards 
survival. On the contrary, it must have tended to waste the 
mental powers of those who made the step, as well as their 
time, upon unreal fantasies, and ought to have given to the 
better and stronger minds which remained unaffected an 
immense advantage in the race. They were unburdened in 
their task of making this world more endurable to themselves. 
It was not so, however, for the men specially addicted to the 
ghost-idea, who ought by all analogy to have perished as victims 
of a mental disease, triumphed all along the line, displayed 
special faculty for continuous progress, and are now more 
gifted than any other division of the human species. What is, 
or can be, on the strict hypothesis of evolution, the explanation 
of that ? 

It may be said that primitive man was subject, like modern 
man, to hallucination, and no doubt that is in one way correct. 
Man was probably very slow to separate the evidence of dream 
from the evidence of fact. The native of Guiana, Mr. im 
Thurn tells us, cannot do it now, and is so sure that his dream 
is part of his actual life, that if he dreams you have assailed 
him, he will, on waking, assail you with a violence which, to 
his victim or intended victim, is quite inexplicable. But 
then, how did the ghost-idea get into the dreams? People 
dream odd things, but they do not dream absolutely new 
things,—that is, things not only outside their experience, 
but outside the imagination developed from thinking about 
the collected results of experience either personal or inherited. 
Nobody ever dreamt of men who were not men, unless he had 
previously conceived of spirits or angels or devils, sleep 
recombining thoughts often most fantastically, but not 
actually creating them out of nothing. Otherwise man would 
have self-generated thoughts or impressions when asleep, and 
the evolutionary hypothesis would necessarily go to pieces. 
And even if a man did in a dream see a spook, and get the 
notion that it was himself or another appearing after death— 
a very wild supposition—why should that particular dream, 
unsupported by general experience, and, indeed, opposed to 
general experience, be the one dream which mastered the world? 
It would not explain anything to primitive man, or help him in 
the conflict for existence, or, above all, give him any comfort; for 
if we know anything about savages—and we know very little— 
it is that the ghost-idea is to a savage a source of unmitigated 
terror, leading him to monstrous devices to avert ghostly 
wrath. Why did he single out an uncomfortable dream-born 
fantasy, to make of it an important motor in his career, a 
career of which all the rest consisted in utilising slowly 
accumulated knowledge of actual and recurrent facts? The 
occurrence of dreams will not explain the “step back,” nor 
will the theory, once so popular, that religion is born only 
of human fear. Whence the fear of what had never happened ? 
There was nothing visible or audible to cause such a fear, still 
less to cause so tremendous an effort of the imagination as 
the existence of life after death. Grant Pope’s notion that 
the savage fears the thunder or the tempest till he recognises 
in them some power above himself, and still there is no relation 
between that fear, which, moreover, ought to have weakened 
and not strengthened him, and the notion of a future state 
which he had never seen or heard of. The lightning does not 
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| suggest the resurrection. The converse idea is better than 


that,—namely, that the belief is a result of intense Wishing, of 
a sovereign desire for a happier life; but that also explains 
very little. Why did that particular wish become s0 concrete 
as, in the teeth of all experience, to become a faith P No other 
wish did, not even the savage’s greatest wish of all, for more 
easily procurable food. We do not think much of the argu. 
ment to which Lady Welby appears to attach force, that no 
other animal has been victimised by the ghost-illusion, for we 
do not know in the least what animals think; and so far ag 
we can see, man is the only animal who accumulates thought. 
experience, or, indeed, except in the most limited degree, any 
experience at all. But, confining the argument to man, what 
made him accept a weakening illusion, contradicted by every 
fact of which he or his fathers had any cognisance? He 
believed in a thing which he had never seen or heard of, and 
for which, through all the cycles during which he was accumu. 
lating from experience the materials of thought, he had no 
evidence whatever. Why? 

To us, and we suppose to all Christians who have thought 
upon the subject, there appear to be only two reasonable 
answers to that question. One, which in practice is, of course, 
quite futile, is that primitive man actually had evidence that he 
had seen or heard at some time or other that which inspired con. 
viction in his mind. He became as sure of another life as of 
the action of sunlight, and for the same reason, because he 
This, which was the uni- 
versal theory of the ancient world, and is still held by a good 
many theologians, is, we quite admit, a purely conjectural 
hypothesis. We know little, except by conjecture, of the ex. 
perience of primitive man, nothing whatever of his mind, and, 
above all, nothing whatever of his thoughts about things non- 
material. He may have had a great many, as some existing 
savages have; or he may have had none, as seems to be the 
case—and possibly only seems—with some of the very lowest 
tribes. He may bave been closer to the invisible world than 
we are, as the legends of all races affirm; or he may 
have been, as the modern animals are supposed to be, much 
further off. There can be no evidence on the subject, 
and, except as an intellectual exercise, it must always 
be useless to discuss it. The other answer is that, what- 
ever the truth about the evolution of thought—and part 
of the theory is almost visibly true—some thoughts must 
be intuitional, must, that is, have been generated in man 
originally by some external power. Nothing is self-generated; 
and yet they do not spring from experience, which, in fact, so 
far as material experience is concerned, denies and refutes 
them. The first of those thoughts—it is not the only one—is 
that idea of the future state to which Lady Welby refers as 
the great “break” in the evolution of mind, the conception 
which should have burdened its recipients in the great race, 
and so extinguished them, but which, on the contrary, on 
evidence admitted by materialists, made them run the faster. 
That thought certainly did not come from experience ; and if 
it did not, what becomes of evolution as a theory explaining 
fully the existence of the present mind of man? 





AMERICANS IN ENGLAND. 

HE mutual criticism that is indulged in by England and 
America is certainly that of old and attached friends, 

or rather, we should say, of very near relatives ;—it is so ex- 
ceedingly free and outspoken. We, on our side, do not scruple 
to draw our dear cousins’ attention to a certain crudeness, or 
want of cultivation, that marks their manners; to a youthful 
habit of boasting that is disagreeable to their seniors; toa 
naked and unashamed selfishness in their dealings with other 
nations, that is shocking to a people so right-minded as our- 
selves; and, when we wish to be particularly honest and 
agreeable, to the fact that they are rather new and un- 
picturesque. They, for their part, tell us—and pretty fre- 
quently, too—that we are dull, stupid, hopelessly behind 
our time, pompous to a degree, and generally played out. 
After all, hard words break no bones, and between friends and 
relatives a great many hard words are allowed to pass un- 
resented. Still, we think, even in their case, a line should be 
drawn somewhere. We should not think it right, for example, 
to make a speech at Boston dec] :ring a Republic to be the 
most costly and the most venal form of government, de- 
nouncing democracies in general as being composed of rags 
and tatters, personally ridiculing the President of the United 
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States, and exhorting Americans to kick out their disreputable 
Republic and establish a respectable Monarchy. Should 
any Englishman make such a speech, and were he lynched 
in consequence, we should be the first to deplore his 
folly, and to confess that he had provoked his fate. But 
we hope that no Englishman who could get people to 
Jisten to him, would be capable of such a want of prudence 
and good taste. That, however, is pretty much the tone of 
the speech that has been lately made at Dundee by a Scotch- 
American millionaire, Mr. Carnegie by name. This gentleman, 
encouraged by the cheers of his audience, after heaping 
ridicule and bad jokes on the monarchical system in general, 
‘and our own Royal family in particular; after insinuating 
disagreeable statements about his hosts, and generally affront- 
ing the country that he was visiting, proceeded to advise his 
listeners to follow the example of Brazil, and exchange their 
contemptible institutions for a free and enlightened Republic. 
Mr. Carnegie has, of course, the excuse that the speech was 
delivered at Dundee; he probably thought that a town that 
returned to Parliament two Home-rule Members would not be 
inspired by any very patriotic feelings, or ready for any 

atriotic resentment ; and events proved him to be right. But 
still, Dundee is within the United Kingdom, whatever the 
politics of its inhabitants may be; and, both geographically 
and morally, Mr. Carnegie’s nonsense was a direct offence 
against international courtesy. After all, it was nonsense, 
and we would not be disposed to take either the speech 
or the speaker too seriously; the more so because the latter, 
as a millionaire, belongs to a class for whom great allowances 
may be made in the matter of politeness. They are almost 
asked to be uncivil. 


Even though the average opinion of America does dis- 
approve of our institutions and our ways at home, it is 
certain that the disapproval of Americans is not strong 
enough to prevent their enjoyment of our society. During 
the last four or five years, there has been an extraordinary 
influx into England of visitors from the United States. A 
few years ago, the hotels in London were few in number, 
small, bare of comfort and accommodation, and generally 
empty: now they are very numerous, of enormous size, and— 
to outward view at least—of great splendour. Moreover, 
they are always full,—filled, it it said, with Americans. It 
may be merely a sign of the fickle nature of all human 
attachments, or it may be the result of deliberate choice, 
but it seems certain that Americans of late years have 
transferred their affections from Paris to London, and seem 
disposed to found a permanent colony in our midst. If it is 
so, we have reason to congratulate ourselves, for, all things 
considered, they are very pleasant and congenial guests; but 
we should be curious to know whether that immigration will 
have any lasting result, whether, that is to say, it is likely to 
affect our own society to any appreciable degree. Now 
there is no doubt but that the Americans in Paris did, 
in one respect at least, exercise a very manifest influence 
on Parisian society. The young girl of the New World, 
that emancipated young woman who fearlessly and guilelessly 
walked in paths of her own choosing, free from guard or 
supervision of any kind, excited from the first the wonderment 
of Parisians ; but the wonder of derision soon changed to that 
of admiration, and finally to something very like imitation. 
Probably the greater freedom that is given to-day to young 
girls in the higher circles of French society was by no means 
‘solely due to this cause, and actually had its rise in other 
considerations; but undoubtedly it was largely helped by 
the example of the strangers within their gates. Modesty 
and innocence, to French ideas, are admirable things, but 
not to be found except in company with a certain bash- 
fulness and insipidity; now, la jeune Américaine, who 
was most innocently modest, was very rarely insipid, and 
ever, never in the slightest degree, bashful. The French 
novelist realised this at once, and constructed a new kind of 
heroine for the admiration of his countrymen, and in some 
cases for the imitation of his countrywomen. The new heroine 
was not altogether like its original, and the imitation was 
rather faulty; but both were steps in a good direction. 
Unfortunately, or rather fortunately, there is in this country 
not quite the same field for such a reform. The English 


girl holds a position about half-way between the French 


girl and the American; in point of freedom from con- 
trol and habits of self-reliance, there is just about the 





same distance between Paris and London, as there is 
between London and New York. Of course the position of 
the English girl is the best of all; evidently it is the best, or 
it would not be hers. From that side, then, no changing 
influence may be expected; nor is it very likely to come from 
the men, for the American in England is an Englishman. 
Civis Romanus sum, was the boast of the gentleman from 
Illyria or Africa when he visited the streets of Imperial 
Rome; he, too, was a Roman citizen, and when in Rome he 
loved to do as the Romans did. So the American is well 
content, for the time being, to forget his splendid inheritance, 
and remember only his humble origin in this small island; 
he is only to be distinguished from the ordinary Englishman 
by the fervour with which he worships at the shrines of our 
common past, and his anxiety that that identity of origin 
should be remembered. His enthusiasm in this respect is 
great; if he were allowed, he would carry off the birthplace 
of Shakespeare bodily, and set it down on the shores of the 
Potomac; but, happily, there is a limit even to American 
enterprise, and Stratford is likely to remain on Avon. What 
shall we owe to Americans, then? So far, we confess that we 
do not see many traces of their presence among us. They have 
immensely improved our hotels, for which we owe them many 
thanks. They have immensely—altered our journalism, for 
which we will try to be grateful; but they will themselves 
admit that the interview is an acquired taste, and the 
interviewer a peculiar product that does not at once com- 
mend itself. And they have introduced some very strange 
and rather seductive drinks. But these are all material and 
visible importations, and, like their frozen meat and tinned 
fruit, have nothing to do with their personal influence. The 
fact of the matter is that, apart from his wish to be English, 
the American is too like the Englishman in all essentials to 
bring about any possible change in English character. Even 
in the matter of manners, though the difference in this 
respect is one of kind and not of degree, it is not so 
clearly marked as to constitute any real divergence in 
the two characters. The politeness of the American is of 
an active and positive kind, a desire to assist and take a 
sympathetic interest in his neighbour’s affairs; while that of 
the Englishman is of a more negative nature, chiefly shown in 
his anxiety-to avoid giving offence to others by studiously 
keeping to himself. The reserve of the latter sometimes 
degenerates into a discourteous coldness; while the former’s 
friendly interest not unfrequently becomes intrusive curiosity. 
On the other hand, though the Americans are not likely 
to exercise much influence by contatt, they seem likely to 
effect a very permanent one by intermarriage. The number 
of American girls that marry Englishmen increases largely 
every year. This tendency on their part is exceedingly 
flattering to our self-respect, for we cannot but imagine that 
they find qualities among our countrymen that they do not 
find at home; possibly, however, it is more the change of sur- 
roundings that is so welcome to them, the escape from that 
restless society of continual money-getting, feverish specula- 
tions, and recurring “ booms,” into the quiet, more settled and 
sedate atmosphere of the older country. If English society is 
in need of new blood, it could not well have been supplied from 
amore fresh and healthy source, for, whatever the shortcomings 
of the United States may be, its social life is wonderfully free 
from those dark shadows that disfigure the domestic life of 
older countries. The glaring light of publicity that is thrown by 
American journalism over the lives of private citizens, though, 
so far from assisting towards this end, it is rather hurtful to it, 
may at least serve as a witness of the high standard of private 
morals. It is certainly unfair, however, that American girls 
should invade us and carry out so successfully a matrimonial 
campaign, while it would appear, from certain daily papers, 
that so many English girls are pining in the single state. The 
obvious remedy is, that they in their turn should marry 
Americans. Surely there must bea good many eligible young 
men left lamenting in New York, whom it is almost their duty 
to console. 





OLD AND YOUNG. 
E have often wondered that a single personal anti- 
thesis—the relation between young men and young 
women—should have engrossed the whole attention of writers 
of fiction. No doubt that is the most interesting relation of 
life, but it is now also the relation on which there is least that 
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is new to be said; and it is not, to the extent that any one 
would fancy who took his ideas from literature, the key- 
note of life. Another antithesis, only second to this in 
importance and interest, and perhaps not second in width of 
range, has had as yet no adequate literary representation. 
There are many men and women who know little or nothing 
of the emotion which makes up the business of life in novels, 
and not a few who would say at its close, that no contrast 
summed up so much of its interest for them as that between 
old and young. 

Every contrast is both uniting and dividing. When 
novelists paint the relation of men and women, they forget 
the last half of this truth. When they paint the relations of 
old and young, they forget the first. They take it for granted 
that there is nothing but attraction in difference of sex; 
nothing but repulsion in difference of age. Both assumptions 
are baseless. The last male retreat, we believe, which will 
be invaded by female tread is the Club, although there is 
no reason whatever, except the distaste of some men for female 
society, why men and women should not share their clubs; 
the repulsion being mutual to a certain extent, though that 
illustration would not suit the other side. Absorbed in the 
contrast of sex, our romance-writers have neglected every- 
thing in the contrast of age that is not either tragic or comic, 
and all that is most characteristic is neither. Their error 
illustrates a chapter of history. When first the interest 
of individual relation dawned on the mind of Europe—a 
change, it is significant to notice, contemporary with that 
whereby the word “catholic” lost its proper meaning, and 
came to designate a sect—the peak first illumined had 
its brightness enhanced by deep shadow. Shakespeare’s 
classical forerunners knew the emotion of Romeo and Juliet 
only in its grossest form, and passed it by. The Cordelia 
of Sophocles cares so little for her betrothed that the 
commentators dispute whether the only tender expression 
by which he is greeted be from her lips or her sister’s; the 
Hamlet of Aischylus has no betrothed, and seeks none. And 
there were reasons why the interests of age should be as much 
neglected in the literature of the Renaissance as the interests of 
youth were exaggerated. Men were constantly in the presence 
of those who either yielded or claimed subjection, and age was 
on the side which made the claim. We do notsay that that was 
either a better or a worse state of things than what prevails 
now, on the whole; but it was certainly less favourable to the 
right understanding of old age, which is never seen in its 
best aspect when it makes any attempt to regulate other 
lives. Decision falls naturally to the undimmed memories of 
maturity, and an ideal age would be almost as yielding as an 
ideal youth. When, then, the associations of age were with 
this unsuitable claim, the attractiveness of old age was 
hidden. “Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends,” are 
described by Shakespeare as its fitting adjuncts; but its 
picture, on his page, is such as to sanction the notion that 
“crabbed age and youth cannot live together;” it is always 
associated with something pitiable, harsh, or despicable. 
Perhaps Shakespeare did not often see old age without some 
tinge of these qualities. Youth, on the other hand, was probably 
seen by him under a more graceful aspect than it is by 
our contemporaries. When old gentlemen find the school- 
boys of the house occupying all the arm-chairs and leaving all 
the doors open behind them, they are apt to vary the quotation, 
and decide that age and crabbed youth cannot live together. 
A prejudice and a strong reaction against it, have, indeed, 
often the same effect. 

However, it is high time to get over the effect of both, and 
we see no signs of our writers of fiction doing so. Where is 
the novel that deals with the relation of old and young? The 
nearest approximation we can call to mind is the picture of 
the uncle and nephew, ranged on opposite sides of the revo- 
lutionary war, in Victor Hugo’s “ Quatre-vingt Treize,”—a very 
far-off approximation, where the lurid light that falls on every 
figure obliterates all individual distinctions, and where the 
two men who are separated by half-a-century, and who do 
typify the relation of the past and future to the stormy 
present, might, as far as all their personal character- 
istics go, be twin-brothers. Yet we remember no other 
novel which comes even as near as this to a study of 
those relations which have occupied more of the atten- 
tion of many people than any thoughts about marriage. The 
aged person who has never felt the attraction of those who 





EE Nc 
stand as near the beginning of life as he stands near its eng 
is a rarer being, we believe, than the man who has never felt 
the love of woman. We are inclined to call him also a poorer 


one. From some points of view, delusive and prejudiced no 


doubt, but connected with large and important experience, we 
might be tempted to say that man’s love for woman hag 
brought the race as much of pain as joy. Its successor brin, 

the zephyr in place of the hurricane, and refreshment in place 
of desolation. Of course we must compare the love of age 
for youth, with “love that never found its earthly close.” This 
love has no earthly close; it is almost always an unmutua} 
feeling, and if it create any adequate response, it is apt to 
pass out of the realm to which our words chiefly apply. But 
if it has no fruition, it has no disappointment; it seeks no 
response, and fears no possible rival. It renews a large part 
of what was sweet in the earlier and more vivid emotion, but 


-mirrors nothing of its bitterness; owning no kindred with 


jealousy or shame, and greeting only with welcome all who 
would shareits wealth. The smooth skin, the flowing locks, the 
bright eyes of youth, have for the aged the same kind of charm 
that the beauty of women has for men; but with that superfi- 
cial admiration blends a feeling that is far more deeply uniting. 
“IT, who so long with tongue and pen 
Have worked among my fellow-men, 
Am weary, thinking of your load,” 

says Longfellow, addressing a group of children in one of his 
latest utterances, and well fulfils in that simple utterance his 
function of expressing gracefully the feelings of all the world. 
This young creature, beginning the journey we are ending, 
has to exchange hopes for realities, to find ideal schemes shrink 
into their meagre fulfilment, to feel warm love turn chill, and 
dim misgivings congeal into the icy burden that he will 
cease, at last, to endeavour to shake off. These things are not 
the whole of life; but, as we look back towards youth, they 
seem to tinge it all, and we feel for those who have to discover 
that they are woven into its very web, a compassion one 
touch of which heals enmity, extinguishes resentment, and 
passes a wash of oblivion over those memories which poison 
life more than any other ill, except enduring physical pain. 

This gain of old age is often hidden from us by the distorted 
forms of expression and assumption which it has itself created. 
Among women, at all events, one is accustomed to an unreal 
phraseology, as if all anxieties and precautions were solely 
taken on account of the young, and apart from their welfare 
the dangers and discomforts of life were matters of indifference 
to all who had reached a not very advanced time of life. Any- 
body who looks at life sees that to be untrue. Physical ease, 
we fear, grows more and not less important as time goes on. 
The sympathies are certainly not active while any one is taking 
precautions to avoid a draught or a dazzle, and it is sometimes 
disappointing to find the amount of engrossing interest 
put into these endeavours by some persons whom one has 
reckoned, during long years, among the most unselfish of one’s. 
acquaintance. But the barriers which old age sets up are very 
trivial compared with those which it takes down. Youth is 
self-occupied, rightly and inevitably to a certain extent, 
wrongly yet almost inevitably to an extent not very much 
smaller. It is the best of men and women, not the worst, whose 
youth is clouded and entangled with speculations about their 
own place in life, and while these are going on, self shuts 
in the circle of observation. “On me disait dans ces 
jours,” says Edgar Quinet, “‘Tu ne vois pas ce qui est au 
devant de toi.’ Rien n’était plus vrai, je n’y voyais que moi.” 
That is the experience of youth among the unselfish to an 
extent which we may almost say is not reached in age among 
the selfish. A preference of one’s own comfort to that of 
other persons is checked by nothing but difficult self-discipline. 
But that speculation about self, that interest in the drama of 
which self is the central figure, which is far more engrossing 
and blinding than desire for mere comfort, withers away of 
itself in life’s autumn. 

Surely we should surrender with more equanimity the 
pleasures and the capacities of youth, if we knew that the 
years were to bring us in their stead a new sense of kindred,—to 
reveal, in the mere fact of our being fellow-travellers along 
the way common to all flesh, a new significance as the journey 
draws to its close, and its different stages are foreshortened into 
close approximation. Something of this we have felt when life 
lay before us, for youth, like age, sees life as a whole. But it 
is a very dim and superficial feeling in comparison with its 
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. overcome in a moment by distaste or preference, 
pee yea same way illuminative of another mind, There 
is deep consolation in the thought that the mere flight of time 
brings us toa stage where commonplace human beings inspire 
in others of their kind, equally commonplace, such an unselfish 
interest as is felt in earlier life only by the pre-eminently 
good, or inspired only by the pre-eminently gifted. Nothing 
exceptional is needed to create this glow of sympathy ; some- 
thing exceptional is needed to prevent it when its season has 
come. It is as if our spirits were permitted in this single 
relation to emerge into a sense of our common life, which, in 
the change so soon awaiting them, they will discover to be as 
much a part of the original construction of our nature 
as the sense of individuality itself,—a fundamental instinct, 
revealed by the falling away of what is temporary, and ready 
to expand into a larger scope when those barriers disappear. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
—@¢——— 
A COMMENTARY IN AN EASY-CHAIR: 
THE “ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN ”—THE ART OF ADVERTISE- 
MENT—“ WRITERS ON BUSINESS.” 
Tue mail from America often brings us very surprising things; 
but I do not know that I have ever seen a more edifying com- 
munication than that which came to hand a few days ago, to 
the honour and glory of an American millionaire. Not to 
know him probably argues one’s self unknown; but I confess 
that I had never heard the gentleman’s name before receiving 
the elegant volume in which his achievements are recorded, 
along with a number of the Illustrated American, containing 
his biography and portrait. The fact that these publications 
both come with his compliments, makes it certain that they 
must be accurate, and that the subject of these celebrations 
feels the record thus given of his excellence to be just and 
genuine. The great act of this gentleman’s life, besides making 
his fortune, is erecting a Drinking-Fountain in Stratford-on- 
Avon to the memory of Shakespeare; and this is the act 
which is chiefly recorded in the pretty red-and-white volume, 
with the Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes emblazoned on 
its cover above the autograph of the hero. It is kind of him to 
send this Saga, this record of fame, to a stranger; and no 
doubt it has gone to a thousand strangers more, besides the 
unworthy recipient to whom this wealthy and amiable 
personage was an unknown name; and it is something, in the 
present dearth of current literature, to come upon so elaborate 
a specimen of that art of personal glorification which has re- 
ceived so many developments in America. It is, indeed, by no 
means unknown in other regions; though volumes, for instance, 
about the Forth Bridge are more comprehensible, perhaps, than 
about a drinking-fountain. However, if that is a greater work, 
itis less extensive in aim,—for whereas the Forth Bridge aims 
at nothing more than holding together and extending a railroad 
over the two banks of a river, the Drinking-Fountain has 
the more sublime intention of bridging over the Atlantic, and 
“adding another link to that chain of brotherhood between 
Englishmen and Americans which so many of the leading 
minds in Religion, in Politics, in Literature, and on the Stage 
on either side of the Atlantic have been, during late years, so 
earnestly engaged in welding firmer and closer and stronger.” 
Now, there may be doubts about the other potencies men- 
tioned here. I am unable to say what the leading minds 
in Religion have specially done to add another link, &c.; 
but in Politics, I doubt whether Protection and those little 
businesses about the Behring Straits, with other things 
of the kind that might be specified, and the curious tactics 
made necessary by the fluctuations of the Irish vote, are 
adapted to add a link; or in Literature, whether the 
peculiar institution of piracy is of an ingratiating character. 
But it is gratifying to know that when Mr. and Mrs. Kendal: 
or Mr. Irving, or Mrs. Langtry, make a highly successful busi- 
ness expedition into the Western world, or Mr. Daly’s com- 
pany and Miss Ada Rehan emulate their efforts on this 
side, we are being linked by golden chains to our brothers 
across the seas,—and still more gratifying to be made aware 
that these friendly bonds are clenched, “welded firmer and 
closer and stronger,” by the erection of the Fountain in 
Stratford-on-Avon, which was accepted by the Town Council 
of that place as “ an evidence of good-will between the nations,” 
and also intended by the donor and his sympathisers as “a 





recognition by Americans of Victoria’s useful and brilliant 
reign.” We might have liked this recognition, perhaps, to 
have been a little more respectfully expressed, “ Victoria” 
being perhaps a somewhat crude manner of mentioning an 
illustrious lady of very mature years. But that is a trifle, 
There it stands for all the world to see, but specially the 
Americans, who are believed to throng to Stratford-on- 
Avon in greater numbers than the native pilgrims. A great 
many of us, indifferent and callous islanders, were, I fear, 


unconscious of its existence, or that another link had thus 


been added to the chain, &c. But for this ignorance we have 
no longer any excuse. 


It appears that it was Dean Stanley who was at the bottom 
of this great conception. The late Dean of Westminster had, 
perhaps, his faults like other men, and was a little apt to 
indulge in amateur attempts at forging links. Mr. or Mrs. 
(we think the latter) L. C. Davis, who is the author of “The 
Stratford-upon-Avon Fountain,” is good enough to state, 
in respect to “the venerable Dean,” that his “love of 
the literature of his country was not less sincere than 
his knowledge of it was profound,” which is a very 
handsome way of speaking, and no doubt calculated to 
increase “the common feeling of kinship” which “binds 
the peoples of the two countries together.” And the Dean 
was moved to lament, while receiving the ‘noble hospi- 
tality ” of Mr. George W. Childs—(it will out, that honoured 
name: I had intended to avoid personalities, but the revela- 
tion is inevitable)—‘the strange neglect of the British- 
speaking people” to erect any monument to Shakespeare, 
even in the place of his birth. The wealthy host was moved 
by this touching plaint, but not fully roused to action till 
“that eminent divine ventured to state” that “a memorial of 
Shakespeare set up in the Church of Stratford-on-Avon by an 
American would have a certain influence for good throughout 
England and America.” It is edifying to think of the spare little 
Dean, with his beautiful, refined head, “venturing to state” 
such a want to the bland millionaire, so fat and well-liking, 
whose portrait is condescendingly prefixed to the red-and- 
white book. And no sooner said than done. The window 
which was originally proposed, turned into a granite drinking- 
fountain, sixty feet high, and—I forget the other dimensions,— 
indeed, such an object as might well move England from one 
end to the other. Dr. Macaulay, of the Leiswre Hour, was also 
instrumental in bringing this great end about; Mr. Henry 
Irving unveiled the monument when it was erected; Mr. 
George Augustus Sala communicated the first tidings of the 
great event to the English public through the Illustrated 
London News; and one wonders what could have been done 
more to add another link to the chain of brotherhood,— 
nothing, perhaps, except the book in which the whole fine 
history is recorded, along with various pieces of information 
in respect to Mr. George W. Childs. “Of Mr. Childs,” 
we are told, “it is impossible for any public-spirited mind 
of any nationality to think too highly. He is not a 
flatterer of English noblemen, but a benefactor first to his 
own people, and then a hospitable host to distinguished 
foreigners. In fact, Mr. Childs is way ahead of most of 
the notables to whom he has extended his hospitality.” 
Mr. Childs endorses these opinions emphatically by his own 
respectable signature on the board of the book which enshrines 
them. He is “way ahead” of any old-fashioned prejudices 
about helping to blow his own trumpet. The copy of the 
Illustrated American—admirable title!—in which his portraits 
seated in the midst of his highly decorated office, and his 
biography appear, gives us various further particulars of this 
great and good man of the most interesting kind. Needless to 
say that he began as an errand-boy at twelve years of age in a 
book-store, and now, “in the autumn of his vigorous man- 
hood,” is—all that has been above quoted. “The time 
to visit Mr. Childs in his den,” says the graphic journalist, 
“is just before 12m. Shortly after, Mr. Childs is taken 
in hand by his valet, and brushed into readiness for his 
luncheon at the Drexel building.” Again, in the evening, 
“it is often late when Mr. Childs summons his valet and is 
brushed off for the evening walk home.” Does the valet 
accompany him, one wonders, to dress him for dinner, or has 
he a second valet at home to perform these more exquisite 
duties? This touch about the valet at the office is tremendous. 
“ Ouida,” surely, I think, has not invented anything so fine, — 
but then she has not much to do with business men. | 
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I hope that other illustrated (and illustrious) Americans 
will afford us the favour of their Legend from time to time 
as this gentleman has done. It cannot always be a record of 
links added to the chain of brotherhood; but it may be equally 
fine in other ways as the art of self-advertisement grows. 
Advertisement of all kinds, indeed, is growing every day. 
What a clever start in a’new method was that of the 
Messrs. Hudson, who advertised so delightfully the other 
day by taking down their advertisement! One wonders 
if it was a professional adviser in the art who recom- 
mended that step, and wrote their clever letter for them. 
If so, it is to be hoped he will get many customers, and 
thrive in his strange art. For I suppose it must have 
come to be a trade in the literary sense, as it is to the 
artists who vie with each other in the advertising columns. 
Whether it is so or not in England, it certainly is (to return 
to our happy hunting-ground) in America. One of the recent 
numbers of the Century Magazine contains in its advertising 
columns, the advertisement of a “ Writer on Business.” “I 
write for money and plenty of it,” he says frankly. “Am careful 
about my work. No whisky, tobacco, quack medicines, bogus 
investments, or illegitimate business of any sort. I write to 
commend what the buyer wants,—or will, when he knows it. 
I see that he knows it. I am on the buyer’s side. I write 
the truth—not the whole truth—and nothing but the truth. 
I have a pretty keen scent for it, and never get caught. It 
pays good men and things to be honestly written for and 
about, with care and judgment.” This candid gentleman adds 
several specimens of his craft. “Tea in a New Light,” a short 
tract about nerve-food, &c., for the Ceylon Planters’ American 
Company ; a treatise, “ What there is to Know about Lamps 
(illustrated),” and several others. Certainly they do these 
things better in America. But I think Messrs. Eno, for 
example, must keep an author of versatile genius all to them- 
selves; and I live in hope to hear that some popular author 
has emulated certain great painters, and engaged, for a hand- 
some consideration, to write a three-volume novel in illustra- 
tion of Somebody’s soap,—as a crowning distinction among 
its peers. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE ‘MERRIMAC’ AND THE ‘MONITOR.’ 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. R. W. Murray, claims, as an 
eye-witness of the action between the ‘Monitor’ and the 
‘Merrimac,’ to correct certain errors in the review of the 
fight which appeared in the Spectator of August 30th. 

The main exception which he takes to that account is to the 
statement that “ Ericsson’s ship boldly attacked the conqueror 
of the previous day, and drove her, disabled and sinking, back 
to Charleston.” For “ Charleston,” “ Norfolk ” should be read. 
But your correspondent, though admitting that the ‘ Merri- 
mac’ “retired subsequently ”—it was at 2 p.m.—to Norfolk 
for repairs, and that she was “slightly leaky,” in effect claims 
the victory for the Confederate vessel, and declares that she 
“remained monarch of those waters” until blown up by the 
Confederates on the evacuation of Norfolk. 

For “repairs and slightly leaky,” I still prefer to read 
“disabled and sinking.” The fight took place on March 9th. 
It was not until April 11th following that the ‘ Merrimac’ was 
once more able to take the sea. The account of her retreat given 
by Jefferson Davis himself is, that after attempting to ram the 
‘ Monitor,’ the ‘ Virginia’ (‘Merrimac’) “removed to the navy 
yard,” where she had a new prow built. That the ‘Merrimac’ 
was “disabled” in the attempt to ram the ‘Monitor,’ is clear 
from the letter of Mr. Stimer, the engineer of the ‘ Monitor,’ 
to Ericsson. “Her bow,” he writes, “passed over our deck, 
and our sharp upper edge cut through the light iron shoe 
upon her stem, and well into her oak. ..... She will not try 
that again.” 

The elaim made by inference that the ‘Merrimac ’ won the 
victory, cannot for a moment be supported. Jefferson Davis, 
in his “ Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government,” thus 
describes the object of the fight:—“In the morning the 
‘Virginia’ (‘ Merrimac’) with the ‘Patrick Henry,’ the 
‘ Jamestown,’ and the three little tugs, returned to the scene 
of the previous day’s combat, and to the completion of the work, 
the destruction of the ‘Minnesota,’” which had been driven 
ashore by the ‘ Merrimac’ the day before. 

















But at 2 a.m. the ‘ Monitor,’ which had arrived the night 
before, was alongside the ‘ Minnesota.’ At 6 a.m. the < Merri. 
mac’ and her consorts advanced “to complete the work.” Ay 
1 p.m. the ‘Merrimac’ was in full retreat to Norfolk Dock. 
yard, which she did not quit for more than a month; and at 
2 p.m. the ‘Minnesota,’ which she had come out to destroy 
was afloat, and though she grounded again, by the next 
morning she was safely anchored off Fort Monroe. The. 
‘Merrimac,’ “monarch of those waters,” was then passing 
into the hands of the shipwrights,—or, in the words of 
the Norfolk Day-Book, “ having accomplished all that we 
designed [!], and having no more material to work upon, ony 
noble vessel left the scene of these triumphs and returned tg 
the yard, where she awaits another opportunity of displaying 
her prowess.” 

Lastly, as to her armour. In an article headed “ The Grea¢ 
Naval Revolution,” in the Cornhill Magazine, May, 1862, we 
read :—‘‘ They (the Confederates) took a quantity of railway 
metals, and placed them together in groups of three (thus ry), 
fastening them together by bolts and nuts 
rounded heads of the rails being exposed to the enemy,” 
In “The Great American Civil War,” Vol. IL., p. 89, this jg 
described as a “bomb-proof plated with bars of railroad iron 
3 in. thick.” 

There seems, however, reason to believe that a thicker 
plating, 4in., was afterwards added, which may be that to which 
your correspondent refers.—I am, &c., C. J. Cornisu. 





THE EVIDENCE OF THE LUCKNOW STORY. 
[To THe Eprror oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 

S1r,—May I be allowed to point out a singular error in the 
article on the above subject in the Spectator of September 6th? 
It says that no reliance can be placed on the evidence of a 
certain witness, on the grounds that it is self-contradictory, 
because the witness asserts that the story was never heard of 
until long after his captivity in the Residency, and then 
describes himself as entering with the relieving force. The 
article proceeds to say: “ He can hardly have been in captivity 
in the Residency, and at the same time marching to the 
relief of the captives.” Now, Sir, what happened was this. 
Havelock and his troops succeeded in forcing their way into 
the Residency and reinforcing the garrison, which was in the 
utmost straits. Having found their way in, however, it was 
quite impossible for them to get out again, being quite hemmed 
in by the mutineers, and the relief forces themselves were 
shut in there with the remains of the garrison, and rigorously 
besieged until the tinal relief by Sir Colin Campbell. This 
being so, the witness’s statement is perfectly consistent. 

An uncle of mine, an officer, who was in the Residency 
during the whole siege from beginning to end, has often tolé 
me the story as above, and I was under the impression that it 
was a well-known historical fact. I may add that, to the 
best of my recollection, he has never mentioned the bagpipe 
anecdote.—I am, Sir, &c., C. T. C. 

{Our correspondent is doubtless correct in saying that the 
witness in question referred to the second captivity in the 
Residency. His language misled us. But that point is 
irrelevant. Mr. Archibald Forbes proved (without contra- 
diction) that this witness’s “statements are wholly unin- 
telligible.” (See Mr. Forbes’s letter in the Times, dated March 
14th, 1890.)—Ep. Spectator.] 


[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—A propos of your last week’s article, permit me to make 
a contribution to the story of the Lucknow discussion. A friend 
of mine, lately dead, was a great admirer of the bagpipes, 
upon which he could play well. He had several “sets” of the 
instrument, which he was fond of showing to his friends ; and 
of one set, an excellent specimen of the “great Highland 
bagpipe,” he was particularly proud. This set, he told me, he 
purchased many years ago from a piper in the 78th High- 
landers, who informed him that they were one of the actual 
instruments played upon at the relief of Lucknow. My friend 
was incapable of misrepresentation, was a great antiquarian, 
and was not accustomed to take his “ relics” upon trust. He 


certainly believed in the genuineness of this particular one,. 


and always spoke as if he had the very best reasons for doing 
so.—I am, Sir, &c., JOHN CUMMING. 
2 The Grove, Crouch Hill, N., September 9th. 
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DR. R. W. DALE ON AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “* SPECTATOR.” } 
‘Srr,—I have not read Dr. Dale’s article which you criticise, 
but the sentence which you quote—that “the authority of the 
New Testament comes from those parts of it in which I find 
God and God finds me ”—reminds me of Coleridge. He says 
(« Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit,” Letter i., p. 11, ed. 1849) : 
« Whatever finds me bears witness for itself that it has pro- 
ceeded from a Holy Spirit, even from the same Spirit which 
remaining in itself yet regenerateth all other powers, and in 
all ages entering into holy souls maketh them friends of God 
and prophets.” (Wisdom vii.) And at the beginning of the 
second Letter: “In the Bible there is more that finds me than 
in all other books put together ; the words of the Bible find me 
at greater depths of my being.” The italics are Coleridge’s. 
Coleridge, it is needless to say, rejected the theory of the 
immediate dictation of the Bible by God, as I suppose Dr. 
Dale also does.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Rochester, September 8th. S. CHEETHAM. 





SWIFTS. 
[To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—Your remarks about swifts remind me how often, during 
the past eleven years that I have been here, the accuracy of 
Gilbert White’s notes about them has struck me. We have 
hundreds of them here, the roof of the nave of our old Norman 
church being full of their nests. I did not see one after 
August 12th this season, and every year, by August 10th at 
latest, all but a few have left; and the few that remain fly 
furtively about as if they had no business to be left behind,— 
the difference in their flight is most noticeable. To me the 
great unsolved mystery about them is, how do they build their 
nests? Icancome to no other conclusion than that they use the 
materials of the sparrows’ nests, with which our roofs abound. 
They certainly have nests of their own, but never have I seen 
aswift carrying in any materials,—they cannot get up again if 
they alight on the ground, for I have found old ones helpless 
on the ground, which flew away vigorously as soon as you 
threw them up. Their claws, by-the-way, are not a pleasant 
experience. During the restoration of the nave of our 
church in May and June, 1880, it was curious to note how 
fearlessly they flew in and out among the workmen working 
on the walls. One of the workmen tied small pieces of red 
wool to the legs of several which were caught: these pieces 
of red were seen on the birds the following year. In the July 
of 1880, we had to disestablish some seventy nests, and most 
sorry was I that we had to do so; but the contractor could 
not wait the birds’ convenience. We found eggs, callow 
birds, and some ready to fly,—two birds or two eggs in each 
nest, never more. It was in that year that I saw swifts later 
than I ever saw before or since—viz., on August 25th—and I 
put down their presence then to the fact that some bred a second 
time after our disturbing them in July.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Overmonnow Vicarage, Monmouth, Sept. 8. P. Porter. 





A PLEA FOR THE “PLAN OF CAMPAIGN.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—I thank you for your efforts to abate the bitterness of 
the difference which exists between us on the Irish Question. 
But when last week you write as you do about John Dillon, 
and flout us with the “Ten Commandments,” and tell us 
almost in so many words that our position is “immoral,” you 
strain to the utmost the friendship of more than twenty-five 
years. Suffer me to state how the question looks to a Scottish 
Liberal who differs from you. Conversing with a very able 
man, the factor of one of the largest agricultural estates in 
Scotland, he assures me, that when interest and depreciation 
is paid upon buildings, bridges, roads, drains, and other works 
done by the landlord, there is now not only on many farms 
no rent whatever for the land, but in many cases less than 
none. In Ireland, all these works have been done by the 
farmer. Big rents were exacted. In 1881, Mr. Gladstone 
opened Land Courts to decide whether the Irish rents were 
just. These Courts decided that the farm of, say, John 
Kelly was worth £100, but that £40 of that valuation 
belonged to Kelly, and that the landlord should for the future 
get £60. Kelly, by the mouth of Mr. Parnell, murmured, but 
was glad to submit to a verdict in the Court which gave him 
a legal title to even £40. He never promised to pay the £60 





for ever; he submitted, that was all. In 1886, prices had 
fallen; there was a loud demand for a reopening of the 
Courts. Mr. Parnell stoutly urged this. The Spectator 
stoutly opposed it as immoral. The very next year, Lord 
Salisbury did this deed of immoral confiscation, and the 
Spectator supported his Government in doing this. Now, 
the reduced rent of, say, £50, instead of £60, is being 
still paid by Kelly for the land: note well all that the 
landlord has done in Scotland has been done by the farmer 
in Ireland. This £50 is unjustly exacted from Kelly, 
whether he is rich or poor. To resist the payment of this is 
not immoral. The immorality is in exacting it. This view 
may be all wrong, but it is the view of the Irish farmer. 
Note, I avoid calling him tenant, for in the Scotch sense he is 
not a tenant; he is nearer being a “feuar.” It is true that 
the landlords bought their lands with a British title to 
all the houses and improvements which are in justice the 
property of the Irish farmer. This is the Irish difficulty. 
I hold that it may be grossly unjust to extort the £50 
a year from Kelly, but also grossly unjust that the Courts 
should again and again cut down the rents the British 
House of Commons guaranteed to the landlords when they 
paid through the encumbered Estates Court their gold for these 
British titles. I also think it very unfair to hand over these 
landlords to the tender mercies of Irish Home-rule. The 
Trish farmer feels that for years he has been paying rents for 
“Jand” which the land did not produce, and that in many 
cases the landlord owes him money for rents overpaid by 
extortion. 

Justice seems to require that the British should make good 
the title they gave to the landlord, but not at the expense of 
the tenant. If all Ireland agrees to a compromise, and is 
willing by her representatives to accept a settlement such as 
Mr. Gladstone proposed, that seems best ; but such an arrange- 
ment is not immoral. Since, however, Mr. Balfour proposes 
to spend forty-three millions, to begin with, to buy out the 
landlords’ interest in the Jand, which is all that in Ireland is 
his, and which on well-managed Scotch estates is an item in a 
farm which at this hour is worth just nothing at all; and 
that, in the face of the opposition of the bulk of Irish votes, 
seems, to say the least, dubious policy. When John Dillon 
goes to war, and is driven to the only kind of war possible, it 
is easy to sit in an arm-chair and tell him he is breaking the 
Ten Commandments. All war is open to such observations, 
but they only tend to exasperate, not to solve the difference 
between us.—I am, Sir, &ce., Davip H. SAUNDERS. 

19 Albany Terrace, Dundee, September 3rd. 

[Mr. Saunders simply denies the existence of private pyo- 
perty in land. The owner has a right to charge any rent he 
pleases, unless the Legislature, for sufficient reason, has fixed 
a rent, and if the tenant agrees, he is bound to pay it or go. 
The “Plan of Campaign” compels him not to pay it, even 
if willing. Suppose the grocer’s customers tried the same 
method of avoiding their debts for tea, would Mr. Saunders 
approve that >—Ep. Spectator. } 





CRUDE PROPHETIC THEORIES. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—Allow me to offer you a quaint illustration of your 
remark, in the Spectator of September 6th, that crude “ pro- 
phetic” theories are “the consolation and the intellectual 
luxury of scores of competent officers ...... of gentlemen 
who seem, when talking on any other subject, efficient men of 
the world; and of some clergymen.” 

A connection of mine for whom I have an affectionate 
regard (and who is quite certain not to read the Spectator), a 
clergyman, though once an officer in the Army, and who lives 
in constant expectation of “the Lord’s Coming,” was telling 
me one morning at breakfast of the wreck, off the coast of his 
parish, of a small vessel which he considered had been pur- 
posely run on some rocks for the sake of the insurance-money. 
He gave his reasons for this belief in a manly, shrewd, and 
businesslike way, and told me how he had refused to sign a 
recommendation which the owners of the smack wished to 
accompany their application to the Insurance Company for 
compensation. He pointed out that there had been no fog 
the night of the wreck, although the crew had once or 
twice sounded a fog-horn. This sound he said he had 
not himself heard, but his wife had done so. “Had I 
heard it,” he added meditatively, but with perfect sim- 
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plicity, “of course I should have thought it was the 
Trump.” “The what?” I asked, naturally not catching his 
meaning. “The Trump,” he repeated, with an expression of 
sad surprise at my obtuseness. This time, thanks to his 
omission of the “et” ordinarily concluding the name of the 
instrument, I did understand him. “But surely,” I said, 
“you don’t think the solemn call to which you refer would 
be the least like a fog-horn!” “Well, perhaps not,” he re- 
plied ; “of course one does not know what sort of trumpet it 
will be.” “But do you mean to say,” I asked in amazement, 
“that you really expect it will be a wind instrument of any 
sort, to be blown with the lips?” “Of course I do!” he 
stoutly replied, and, scandalised at my scepticism, added in a 
shocked tone: “ What else could it be ?” 


I attempted to suggest, as more probable, that it might be 
some rousing moral appeal made by God to the conscience of 
the nations—as, I think, I remember Mr. Maurice putting it 
—but I wasted my breath, and he stuck to his trumpet. 
“ What!” I repeated, hardly yet believing my ears, “literally 
a brass trumpet?” “No,” he replied; “I did not say that.” 
And then, after a pause, as though considering whether or not 
I might be able to receive an impartation of deeper truth, he 
whispered the crowning revelation : “ Now, look here, I will 
tell you something,—why should it not be silver ?”—I am, Sir, 
Ac., X. 

fWe cannot now enter into the question which our corre- 
spondent subsequently raises—Eb. Spectator. | 








POETRY. 


ON KILLIN BRIDGE. 
Dark stream, that forcest thy dark way 
Through rocks primeval, lichened, grey, 
Thou wert not born of yesterday ; 





But long ere birth of social man, 
Ere plaided chief and tartaned clan, 
Thy wave, dark stream, its course began ; 


Where gazing from his mountain-throne 
The strong-winged eagle reigned alone, 
And fishing from her mossy stone 


The heron sat, alone with thee, 
Wild water, thundering dark and free 
On to the vast, untravelled sea. 


And so far hence shall come a day 
When we and time are old and grey, 
And time and we shall pass away ; 


And then, dark wave, last scene of all 
On this congealing earthly ball, 
One fate on thee and us shall fall. 


Where manhood in its sternest mood 
From savage Nature wrung its food, 
Subduing all things to its good; 

co) 5D to] 


And maidens, wandering by thy stream, 
In fancy read their true-love dream 
On moonlit waters’ flickering beam ; 


There, like a pall on dale and ben, 
Shall night and silence wrap the glen, 
With nothing left of mortal men, 


Save only, by a frozen wave, 
Some softly-mounded heaving grave 
Of buried hearts once true and brave: 


While all the cataracts of thy river. 
That seaward rushed with mad endeavour, 
Motionless stand, icebound for ever. 


No sun, no moon, no flower, no tree, 
No life where all was living, free, 
No sound where once was harmony ; 


The great, good, work, from ages willed, 
Through ages gloriously fulfilled, 

Gone like a cup that’s idly spilled, 
Rewaking to no second birth, 

Its glories theme for cynic mirth, 
A charnel-house of buried worth; 








Through darkness blindly doomed to steer, 
Time over, down the eternal year, 
Through freezing space a frozen sphere. 


Thine end, poor world! But unlike thee 
We, when in death we cease to be, 
In darkness then begin to see ; 


Begin to see, and clearer know 
The truth of things, and here below 
To understand this ebb and flow, 


And chance, and change, and mortal fate ; 
The good so often sent too late ; 
The ill so disproportionate ; 


And with this knowledge, as we move 
In being upward, learn to prove 
The length, the breadth, the depth of Love; 


The sorrow never sent in scorn, 
The blossom neighbouring to the thorn, 
The blessed light of darkness born; 


The ways of man, the ways of God, 
The gracious uses of the rod, 
The bleeding path by heroes trod ;— 


And knowing this we bow the head, 
And close the book, its riddle read ; 


Tf all is Love, then all is said. A. G. B. 








BOOKS. 


ge 
HETTINGER’S “APOLOGY FOR CHRISTIANITY.”* 
THE volume before us is a translation and abbreviation of the 
first part of Dr. Hettinger’s well-known work, the Apologie 
des Christenthums. The translation is well done, and the 
task of abridgment judiciously executed by Father Bowden, 
Superior of the London Oratory. The work, though not one 
of the highest rank in point of philosophical thought, is well 
worth giving to the English public; and we believe it will be 
of great service to a certain class of minds. The sincerity 
and common-sense of the writer, his wide and varied reading, 
and his effective grasp of the root-principles of all religion, 
more than atone for a certain woodenness (if we may so 
express it) of thought, and a tendency to defer too much to 
the Aristotelian forms of argument which were in fashion in 
the thirteenth century, but which are in the nineteenth some- 
thing of an anachronism. Dr. Hettinger in this matter, 
however, only follows a custom which is too common in recent 
Catholic text-books of philosophy. The language of the peripa- 
tetic system was the recognised language of the Jewish and 
Arabian as well as of the Catholic schools, in the Middle 
Ages; and it was natural and useful that St. Thomas 
Aquinas should take up the ground which was common to so 
much of the philosophical debate in his time; but it seems 
great waste of power, in dealing with the various issues of 
contemporary controversy, to employ what is really a foreign 
language,—foreign not enly in point of expression, but in the 
form of the thought it represents, and in many of the questions 
it raises, which are incongruous to the philosophical life of the 
present time,—when all the energies of a religious apologist 
are required for mastering and meeting the very different 
standpoint of contemporary agnostics. The result isa mixture 
of archxology and philosophy which is very unsatisfactory. 
Many of St. Thomas Aquinas’s discussions are not fully under- 
stood without careful historical study of the conditions of 
medieval thought; and it is our very sense of the great value 
of his philosophy which makes us regret that it should be so 
ineffectively presented to the present generation by the 
uncritical repetition of his phrases and arguments. 

These remarks, however, apply to only a small portion 
of the volume before us; and there is, as we have said, 
much in the book of real value, not only in the con- 
tributions of the author himself, but in the selections 
which he has put together from many sources, illustrative 
of his lines of argument. The opening chapter, on “ Doubt 
in Religion,” though it seems to us to have a more exact 





* Natural Religion. From the Apologie ces Christenthums of Franz Hettinger, 
D.D. Edited, with an Introduction on “ Certainty,” by H. 8S. Bowden, of the 
Oratery, London; Burns and Oxtes. 
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‘sation to the case of a careless Catholic whose mind 
Pe; seen than to the far subtler problem raised by the 
agnosticism of the modern intellectual world, contains much 
that is of value, both from the author's own pen, and from 
such writers as Déllinger and Balmés. Here, for example, 
:s a statement of Diéllinger’s on the indispensable necessity of 
the single eye for religious truth, and on guidance by the 
moral instinct in the search for it, which, if a little too 
absolute, is in essence both true and important :— 


« By a law as wise as it is just, man cannot grasp with his 
intellect what his heart rejects, since in hardening his will he 
hardens also his understanding against the truth. . oe The 
will is always the root of all errors of the intellect. When a man 
judges that he does not know, he deceives himself ; this ignorance 
is voluntary, and therefore sinful, since it is the result of sloth, 
carelessness, and indifference to truth. But the perverse will is 
also guilty when it stifles the pure ideas which things present to 
bim, that is, as they really are, and follows the false illusions of 
the senses or imagination. The chief sources of our errors are, 
then, to be found in the will. Indeed, we never discover the moral 
character of an error till we have overcome and rejected it; then 
its connection with our inclinations and faults is plain.” 


And Dr. Hettinger himself adds the following remarks :— 


“Truth being the object of the intellect, and certainty the 
normal state of the soul, doubt can only be a transitory 
condition, and should urge man to attain to that certainty 
for which he naturally craves...... Such a state of mind 
is wrong, because a man in a matter of such importance is bound 
to be certain. Hence, again, one who has faith is bound not to 
admit a doubt, because doubt is incompatible with the certainty 
which faith demands, and which man is naturally and morally 
bound to obtain. Even Goethe saw this, for he says: ‘It is im- 
possible to remain tranquilly in a state of doubt ; for doubt itself 
spurs the mind to more energetic inquiry, to deeper and more 
complete examination of the subject, till in the end certitude is 
obtained, the true goal of the soul, in which man finds perfect 
rest. Many, of course, must pass through a state of doubt or 
negation before they reach the truth; the moral guilt begins with 
the voluntary acquiescence in that state, and the deliberate pre- 
ference of the ease and pleasures of life to the earnest search for 
truth. Without presuming to judge any individual case, there 
are only two alternatives : aman either desires to know the truth, 
or he dreads to do so. In proportion to his moral declension, he 
hates the fruth which condemns him, and strives to silence its 
reproaches. But he who fears not its voice, receives with its 
accents light from above, and advances with rapid, unwearying 
steps, till he attains to truth complete. Why did the Greek 
philosophy attain under Socrates so high a position? Why did 
that science which before his time, and with his contemporaries 
the Sophists, served only for an intellectual pastime or rhetorical 
display, acquire with him suddenly reality and force? Because 
in all his speculations he never lost sight of the moral element. 
His ideal and his aim were a higher morality, the practice of 
virtue in daily life...... For the attainment of Christian truth, 
and of faith in revelation, this inward purity is above all necessary, 
and the words of Rousseau have their full meaning: ‘ My son, so 
keep thy soul that thou may’st always desire there be a God, and 
thou wilt never doubt his existence.’ ” 

We see, indeed, in such passages as these an insufficient 
appreciation of the subtlety of the modern sceptical position 
as we find it in England,—whether it takes the form of the 
critical negation of the facts of Christianity, as with writers like 
Matthew Arnold; or of combative and contemptuous denial of 
the possibility of a rational Theism as well, as in the case of 
Mr. Huxley or the late Professor Clifford ; or whether, again, it 
substitutes for mere denial Mr. Spencer’s postulate of an 
Unknowable Power, whence all things proceed, whose purposes 
the wise man endeavours to carry out. But we have, both in 
Dillinger’s words and in Hettinger’s exhortation, a forcible 
and direct statement of what is so often implied by Christian 
writers, and yet so little faced or understood by modern 
rationalists, that there is a faculty for religious knowledge 
in the human mind which becomes, so to say, atrophied 
by disuse, or paralysed by the attitude of passive sus- 
pense; that knowledge and action are in some sense in- 
dissolubly connected; that in the very act of saying, 
“T can’t know,” we may make it impossible to know; 
that, conversely, in the very effort to reach after the 
highest we can see, and to grasp the truth we suspect to 
exist, sight becomes clearer, and suspicion is changed to cer- 
tainty. And if this is so, the doubter has no right to proclaim 
that there is no ground for reasonable certainty, because in the 
very act of doubting he may have damaged his own capacity 
for recognising that ground. Again, the attitude of the passive 
intellectual spectator which is the special characteristic of the 
typical English thinker (at all events) of to-day, must neces- 
sarily deprive the mind of the necessary inner experience 
required for a true estimate of the capacities, of the heights 








and depths, of human nature. When such a man sees in 
Christianity something unsuited to human nature—one-sided 
in its exclusive concentration on ethical conduct, overstrained 
in the ideal it aims at, visionary in its relations with what is 
beyond the ascertainment of sober common-sense—he is 
assuming to a great extent that custom is one with Nature. 
He cannot realise the adjustment which takes place in others 
to conditions and habitual aspirations so different from his 
own. What would strain his own nature past endurance if he 
suddenly attempted to conform to it, is thereby to him 
abnormal. He sins intellectually, just as the Christian is 
supposed by him to sin,—by attempting to rule that Nature 
should be measured by the laws to which education and habit 
have conformed his life and imagination. In Kinglake’s 
Eiéthen, he describes how, inured as he had become to hardship, 
and accustomed to the daily struggle to overcome all the 
difficulties of Eastern travel, activity and hardiness be- 
came a second nature to him. In this state of things his 
companion fell ill, and Kinglake instinctively despised him 
as failing in what he had come to expect as the normal and 
natural work and endurance of a man. “I have a notion,” he 
writes, “that tenderness and pity are affections occasioned in 
some measure by living within doors; certainly, at the time 
I speak of, the open-air life which I had been leading, or the 
wayfaring hardships of the journey, had so strangely blunted 
me that I felt intolerant of illness, and looked upon my 
companion as if the poor fellow, in falling ill, had betrayed 
a want of spirit.” 

Here is an instance from a somewhat different side of what 
we are pointing out,—the indissoluble connection between 
our instinctive estimate of what is natural and our habits. 
The modern sceptic may, if he please, urge this fact to weaken 
Tertullian’s argument from the Anima naturaliter Christiana, 
but he must not forget, as he generally does, that it is a two- 
edged sword. His own measure of what is normal and 
natural, and his measure of what is overstrained, are based 
upon his habits and surroundings. He judges the Cistercian 
monk with prepossessions formed by club-life in the West 
End. In truth, we are driven back in the end upon the 
primary question,—which theory of human nature or human 
life seems most fully to account for those elements in them 
which are distinctively moral and rational, which have to do, 
not with that sensitive and animal side of Nature which seems 
tolerably complete in itself, but with those higher ideas and 
aspirations which are, by the confession of all, but partially 
understood, and very imperfectly realised or satisfied in this 
world as it now is ? 

Let us, in conclusion, make one more interesting citation, 
used by Dr. Hettinger for the purpose of showing how little 
the great lights of physical science even claim to take in in 
their horizon all the various aspects and truths of the world 
and human life. They are by profession specialists, and their 
authority on the deepest problems of religious philosophy has 
been accidental and undue. Great naturalists and geologists 
have owned that the studies of a specialist tend to destroy 
the elasticity of the mind, and to impair that power of glancing 
over the length and breadth of human life and human know- 
ledge which is essential to the life-philosopher and the world- 
philosopher :— 

* Modern materialism is not,as it pretends, the inevitable result 
of the scientific study of Nature. Rather it is the effect of Nature 
studied as a system of necessary laws, without regard to the first or 
final cause. Hence many eminent naturalists, knowing the in- 
jurious effects of the exclusive study of the experimental sciences, 
have exercised their minds in other subjects. Cuvier studied the 
classics; Werner the geologist comparative philology; Ampére 
the electrician knew the Imitation of Christ by heart...... 
Darwin deplored most bitterly the atrophy of the higher powers 
of his brain and the gradual loss of wsthetic tastes. ‘My mind,’ 
he wrote, ‘seems to have become a kind of machine for general 
laws out of large collections of facts; but why this should have 
caused the atrophy of that part of the brain alone on which the 
higher tastes depend, I cannot conceive...... If I had had to 
live my life again, I would have made a rule to read some poetry 
and listen to some music at least every week, for perhaps the part 
of my brain now atrophied would have been kept alive through 
use. The loss of these tastes is a loss to happiness, and may 
possibly be injurious to the intellect, and more probably to 
the moral character by enfeebling the emotional part of our 
nature.’ ..... A sutlicient number of leading naturalists are 
found in every age to show that this primal truth of revelation 
[Creation] agrees with the most exact demands of science. Thus 
Linneus prefaced his System of Nature with the words: ‘ I awoke 
and saw the trace of God the Eternal, the Immense, the Omni- 
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scient passing by, and was astounded.’ The faith of Copernicus is 
seen in the humble prayer which he had placed on his tomb :— 


‘Non parem Pauli gratiam requiro 
Veniam Petri neque posco; sed quam 
In crucis ligno dederas latroni 

£edulus oro.’ 


Kepler, Newton, Humphry Davy, rstedt, Ampére—all of them 
eminent in science —have opposed themselves to the materialism of 
their day; and among modern scientists [in Germany] who have 
resisted the tendency to materialism are A. and R. von Wagner, 
J. Midler, J. Hyrte, J. R. Mayer, Gauss, C. von Leonhard, F. A. 
Quenstedt, K. E. von Baer, Oscar Traas, Oswald Heer.” 

We may add a word of praise for the publisher’s share in the 
preparation of the volume. The size is convenient and the 
general “ get-up ” excellent. 

CARMEN SYLVA* 

THE reigning families of Europe are at the present moment 
singularly lacking in female members who have any claim to 
intellectual distinction. The Queen of Spain has won for 
herself a considerable amount of sympathy by means of her 
patient good sense, and her sagacity in dealing with a race 
peculiarly liable to judge its rulers harshly and contemptuously; 
but no one pretends to attribute to her anything beyond an 
ordinary share of intelligence. The Queen of Italy, again, is 
known throughout the Continent as the gentlest and sweetest- 
tempered of her sex, and has gained a certain amount of 
notoriety as a mountaineer in a country where a woman who 
can walk five miles is a prodigy. The Empress of Austria, too, is 
renowed as an intrepid horsewoman, with a somewhat fantastic 
taste for athletics. No one of these three Queens, however, is 
distinguished for her mental powers ; and it is to the South-East 
of Europe, and to a new and semi-barbarous Kingdom, that we 
must turn to find a Royal personage who aspires to a place in 
the world of letters, and who takes an interest in literature not 
merely in order to encourage a valuable and creditable national 
product, but for its own sake. “Carmen Sylva,” Queen of 
Roumania, is the only female crowned head whom the world 
recognises in any other capacity but that of mistress of a 
Kingdom or a Court. By her single-hearted devotion to 
poetry, art, and music, she has won for herself a distinct 
if not a very high place in the Republic of Letters. It 
is easy enough to repeat the old sneers about Royal authors 
in reviewing the work of a Queen, and to recall the courtly 
sarcasm that “ her Majesty writes very well—for a Sovereign.” 
We prefer, however, to estimate her work by the standard that 
we should apply to that of any other woman. As far as we 
can judge by the extracts given in the present volume, and 
by the fugitive pieces of verse that have appeared in English 
magazines, the Queen of Roumania has one quality which can 
never be despised, and which should always win her respect. 
She has a real love for and appreciation of literature. And 
to enforce this literary sympathy, she has a genuine if restricted 
vein of sentiment. Her verse lacks, no doubt, the true fire 
of poetry, the passion which is “the heavenly alchemy” of 
the singer, and wants, too, that distinction of thought and 
language which is the complement of passion in the highest 
poetic expression. The writer, however, who misses perfection 
in these matters, has nothing to be ashamed of, especially 
when she can touch a chord of feeling at once tender and 
truthful. “Carmen Sylva” is not in any sense a great poet, but 
she has cultivation and sensibility, and what is more, a touch 
of originality and independence in thought and manner quite 
sufficient to justify the exercise of her muse. 

The book of which we write has been clearly and fluently 
translated by the Baroness Deichmann. The work itself is 
written with a sort of elephantine devotion to the subject of the 
memoir, which occasionally makes it difficult to suppress a 
smile. When, too, we read of one of the Sovereigns of the 
little Principality of Wied that, “with his usual modesty, Prince 
Herman never represented his views as infallible,” we are 
forcibly reminded that snobbishness is not the monopoly of the 
English race. The Queen of Roumania was born at Neuwied, 
the capital of the territory over which her ancestors have 
reigned as “lords bountiful” for many generations. Her 
childhood and youth were passed in the Castle of Monrepos, 
the country seat of the Princes of Wied, a building which, 
set as it is among the forests and mountains, was “ meet nurse 
for a poetic child.’ The great beech-woods adjoining the 


‘Castle were the chief haunt of the Princess, and here she 





* The Life of Carmen Sylva, Queen of Roumania, Translated from the 
German by Baroness Deichmann, With Illustrations. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Tritbner, and Co, 1890, 


ais 
learned “to lisp in numbers, for the numbers came.” Perhaps 
the best of all her verses are the stanzas in which she tells 
how she caught the music of the woodland :— 


“ Carmen, the song, Sylva, the forest wild, 
Forth comes the sylvan song, the woodland’s child! 
And had I not been born ’neath forest trees, 
T never should have heard such songs as these. 
I learned them from the birds, that sang aloft ; 
And from the greenwood’s murmurs sweet and soft 
Up sprang with them the heart within my breast ! 
Song and the forest lull my soul to rest.” 


The details of “Carmen Sylva’s” life are set out in full in the 
work before us. Here, however, we can only recall its main 
incidents. While still a girl, she married the Prince of Rony. 
mania. Once arrived in Bucharest, the young Princess threw 
herself with enthusiasm into the study of Roumanian folk. 
lore, and did all she could to cultivate art, music, scholar. 
ship, and letters in her Kingdom. She took to wearing the 
beautiful and picturesque Roumanian dress, and encouraged 
the ladies of her Court to do the same. After a few years of 
picnicing in a monastery, the Prince built as a summer home 
for his wife the exquisite Chateau of Pelesch, a fairy palace in 
the Carpathians, buried deep in profound woodlands, and set 
“within the hearing of a hundred streams.” In this enchanted 
castle the Queen leads an almost ideal existence, and it was 
here that Pierre Loti, the French novelist, paid her the visit 
which he has immortalised in one of the most delightful of his 
occasional studies. 

Before leaving the writings of “ Carmen Sylva,” we must 
cite one or two examples of ber poetry. The following verses 
have a special interest, as, like those recited the other day in 
Wales, they were written in English :— 

“My Sunny Home. 

A sunny home 

It is to me, 

Where through the fields and forests free 

O’er hill and dale I roam. 

A sunny home 

In love’s sweet reign, 

Where sacrifice was ne’er a pain, 

Or labour wearisome. 

A sunny home 

Where every shade 

Is lighted by a ray that stayed 

Of sun and joy to come. 

A sunny home 

It’s still to me, 

When far away o’er land and sea 

A stranger sad I roam.” 
The verses show the remarkable power of handling a foreign 
language possessed by the Queen. There are no internal in- 
dications that the poem was not written by an Englishwoman. 
As a final example of “ Carmen Sylva’s ” style, we will quote 
some stanzas from a spirited ballad entitled “The Post,” 
which describes the Roumanian eight-horsed stage-coach :— 


“ When the sun burns at noon and the dust whirls on high, 
Like the leaves of the forest, grown withered and dry, 
We hasten along, never slacking the rein— 
The wild mountain riders come down to the plain, 
Their hair and their cloaks flutter free in the wind— 
The sheep and the buffaloes gallop behind, 
And hip-hip-hurrah! boys, with horse and with man, 
Like the tempest we pass—let him follow who can. 


When winter is here and the storm-sprite’s abroad, 

Swift glideth the sledge o’er the snow-covered road— 
Great drifts hide the inn and the sign-post from sight, 
*Tis an ocean of snow lying waveless and white. 

The wolves and the ravens’ wild greetings we hear 

As we pass the ravine, and the precipice drear, 

With a hip-hip-hurrah! From the road though we stray, 
No matter, the horses will find out the way. 
A jest to the lad and a kiss to the lass 

We throw, while they linger to watch as we pass ; 

His laugh still resounds and her cheek is still red, 
When already our bells jingle far on ahead. 

Right well does our team know their silvery chime, 
And we scarce slacken speed as the mountain we climb. 
Then hip-hip-hurrah ! boys, nay ! slowly, beware, 

For steep’s the descent, we must make it with care. 


At midnight, the streets of the town to the tread 

Of our horses resound—all the sky’s glowing red, 

For crowds gather round us with torches alight, 

And pine-boughs all blazing, to stare at the sight. 

A erack of the whip and a cheer and a song, 

Through a circle of fire, we clatter along ; 

And hip-hip-hurrah ! through the glow and the glare, 
Through flowers and folk, e’er a halt we declare.” 





So much for “ Carmen Sylva’s” verse. Those who desire to 
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know more of a woman who has proved herself a worthy wife 
and Queen, will find plenty of information in The Life of 
Carmen Sylva, which Baroness Deichmann has given to the 
English public. 


TWO VOLUMES OF SATIRICAL VERSE.* 


A READER who can reconcile himself to the fact that satire 
does not and cannot pretend to be just, will find a vast amount 
of enjoyment in reading the political ballads to which, from 
the place of their first publication, Mr. Traill has given the 
name of Saturday Songs. The enjoyment, we must confess, 
is likely to be keener and less alloyed with disagreeable 
feelings, if he is of the Unionist way of thinking, than if he 
belongs to the Home-rule camp. One has to be very remote 
from the subject, if the literary pleasure to be got from good 
work is not to be diminished by the belief that the writer 
is on the wrong side. The fun of the Clouds can be enjoyed 
without a drawback, in spite of the conviction that Aris- 
tophanes is most unjustly confounding Socrates with his 
enemies the Sophists; and it is possible to laugh heartily over 
the Frogs, and yet believe that Euripides was a great moralist 
and a fine poet. But when it comes to persons and things so 
near us as Mr. Gladstone and the Home-rule Question, such 
detachment of mind is more difficult of attainment. Yet the 
finish of much of this verse is so exquisite, the fun, to our 
mind, so irresistible, that it must find favour, we should think, 
even where it jars very sharply on the reader’s political convic- 
tion. Mr. Traill has a ballad, for instance, on Mr. Gladstone’s 
change of attitude on the Channel Tunnel question. The 
occasion was irresistibly attractive, for though Mr. Gladstone 
may always have approved the project, his Government dis. 
allowed it. His defence is a good one: that on the former 
occasion he was acting in his corporate capacity as the member 
of a Cabinet, and on the latter expressing his personal opinion ; 
but the satirist cannot take—and we must excuse him for not 
taking—any account of this or any other defence. It is his 
function to put the contrast of the two lines of action in the 
broadest way, as it is the reader’s business to correct, to the 
best of his knowledge, the mental impression. Meanwhile 
the fun is undeniable. “ Bauld Watkin” asks the help of 
“ Hawarden Willie,” but doubts what he will say to the “ Tory 
crowd,” who will bid him remember the vote that he “ gied” 


“Tn the Eighty-five and the Eighty-four.” 


“ Hawarden Willie ” is very contemptuous :— 





“* Now haud ye your clack !’ quo’ Hawarden Willie, 
, Now haud ye your clack, Sir Edward,’ he cried ; 
Tis little, I trow, is the good ye ha’ got 
Of the days and the years ye’ ha’ sat by my side. 
O think ye a vote is a collar of airn, 
Or a fetter of steel about my wrist ? 
O think ye a word is a pebble-stane 
That I canna swallow it when I list ?’” 
So he goes to the Parliament House, and he makes a speech :— 
“ And he talked till the Parliament House was hung 
With the saft grey mirk of a mental fog ; 
And it ’s O! but the clapper of Willie’s tongue 
Wad talk off the hind, hind leg of a dog.” 


That exquisitely unreasonable repetition of “hind, hind leg” 
is very good. It seems to suit the supposed character of the 
rhetoric so well. 

Good things, which are without doubt very piquantly 
flavoured, whether we like the flavour or not, abound in Mr. 
Traill’s book, and the only difficulty is to make a choice. 
Colonel Blunt’s naif complaint, in “The Contest for Barley- 
shire,” is irresistible. The Colonel finds himself hard pressed 
by his opponent, Mr. “ Tennent Wright” (as happy a name, 
in its way, as Anthony Trollope’s famous “ Dr. Philgrave”), 
and instructs his steward to offer very liberal terms to his 
tenants. The Election Judge unseats and very nearly 
schedules him :— 
©The Colonel stared a moment mute, then cried in wonder, ‘ Eh ? 

What! guilty—practices corrupt? Look here, my lord, I say, 


I only paid the farmers down what Mr. ''ennent Wright 
Had promis’d them in six months’ time if he should win the fight.’ 


a an judge maintained his frown, although there seemed 
slip 

The faintest flicker of a smile across his rigid lip : 

‘ You are a simple soldier, sir, or you would hardly miss 

The fallacy that vitiates comparisons like this.’ 





* (1.) Saturday Songs, By H. D Traill. London: W. H. AllenandCo. 1890.— 
(2.) Departmental Ditties, and other Verses. By “wy Kipling. Calcutta: 


Thacker, Spink, and Co, London: Thacker and Co, 1 


‘ Well, I shall always miss it,’ said the Colonel, ‘ while I live. 

I may not bribe these men, my lord, with what’s my own to give, 

While those confounded Gladstonites, as far as I can see, 

May bribe them, every mother’s son, with what belongs to me!’ ” 
Scarcely less good is the Irish patriot’s explanation of the 
substitution of a conversazione for a dinner when Mr. Morley 
and Lord Ripon visited Ireland in 1888. Of course it was not 
to avoid the loyal toasts :— 

“T’m unable to make out how the story got about; 
Give a dinner? How unlikely! how absurd! 
Though my feelings I would smother, may I never eat another 
If a soul in Dublin ever said the word. 
But when Tim Maloney asked if my brains I hadn’t tasked 
How to give our hospitality its fling, 
Then said I to Tim Maloney, ‘ Hold a conversazione,’ 
And said Tim to me, ‘ Bedad! the very thing.’ 
Both the jaynius of the race and the spirit of the place 
Such a function better suits, we all agree, 
And no patriot of desert ’1l1 prefer champagne and turtle 
To a muffin and a simple cup of tea. 
Yes, that that was all that passed on the subject, first and last, 
That no dinner was proposed of any sort, 
And that, save prefixed by ‘buttered,’ the word ‘toast’ was 
never uttered, 
I would readily make oath in any court.” 
What a happy touch it is, in “To ‘Friendlies’ about to 
Furnish,” when the departing British soldier distributes 
various useful articles to the “friendly ” natives whom he is 
leaving to the vengeance of the Mahdi :— 
** You also would I fain console, 
O too desponding fellah, 
With this well-seasoned wooden bowl 
And Japanese umbrella ; 
And bid you these blue goggles take— 
I wish them rosy for your sake.” 
The last line is perfect. 

Perhaps we may conclude our notice of Mr. Traill’s poems 
by quoting his advice to an eminent poet who has turned 
politician, not, we think, to the advantage of mankind :— 

“ Were it not better that ye bare him hence, 
Muses, to that fair land where once he dwelt, 
And, with those waters at whose brink he knelt 
(Ere faction’s poison drugged the poet-sense) 
Bathed the unhappy eyes too prone to melt, 
And see, through tears, man’s woes as men’s offence > 


Take him from things he knoweth not the hang of, 
-Relume his fancy and snuff out his ‘ views,’ 

And in the real Paradise he sang of 
Bid him forget the shadow he pursues.” 

An author who has reached a “ fourth edition ” does not need 
the encouragement, and will hardly heed the advice, of a critic. 
Mr. Kipling has been making a marked advance in the literary 
quality of his work ; and these verses, if not exactly unworthy 
of him, do not show him at his best. There are some things, 
especially the “society ” verses, as they may be called, which, 
we venture to say, he will not be proud of having written in 
years tocome. A cynical, bitter tone is one of the weaknesses 
of youth which the broader and more liberal views of maturer 
life may be trusted to correct. A reader of Mr. Kipling who 
knew nothing of his subject from other sources, might be 
disposed to conclude that the whole fabric of Anglo-Indian 
life, political and social, isa sham. If it is, “ miracle” is not 
a half-strong enough word to express the wonder of its 
duration. But we do not suppose for a moment that Mr. 
Kipling thinks so himself. He touches a truer note when, in 
what we think to be the finest thing in the volume, he expresses 
the immovable patience with which the “dim common popu- 
lations” of the great peninsula watch the changes of history. 
It is not the usual tone of a “ Jubilee” poem, but it is worth 
listening to :— 

‘ By the well, where the bullocks go 
Silent and blind and slow— 
By the field, where the young corn dies 
In the face of the sultry skies, 
They have heard, as the dull Earth hears 
The voice of the wind of an hour, 
The sound of the Great Queen’s voice :— 
‘ My God hath given me years, 
Hath granted dominion and power: 
And I bid you, O Land, rejoice.’ 


And the Ploughman settles the share 
More deep in the grudging clod; 

For he saith :—‘ The wheat is my care, 
And the rest is the will of God. 

He sent the Mahratta spear 

As He sendeth the rain, 

And the Mlech, in the fated year, 





Broke the spear in twain, 
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And was broken in turn. Who knows 
How our Lords make strife ? 

It is good that the young wheat grows, 
For the bread is life.’ 


Then, far and near, as the twilight drew, 
Hissed up to the scornful dark 
Great serpents, blazing, of red and blue, 
That rose and faded, and rose anew 
That the Land might wonder and mark. 
‘To-day is a day of days,’ they said, 
‘Make merry, O People, all!’ 
And the Ploughman listened and bowed his head :— 
‘To-day and to-morrow God’s will,’ he said, 
As he trimmed the lamps on the wall.” 





CONVERSATIONS IN A STUDIO.* 


As Mr. Story is, we believe, an artist, he ought to have some 
respect for that law of art which decrees a certain recognisable 
harmony between substance and form; but it is not often 
that the law is so flagrantly violated as in these Conversations 
in a Studio. It is not difficult to imagine how the work came 
into being. Mr. Story evidently keeps a commonplace-book, 
in which he jots down any fact that takes his fancy, or any 
original reflection which he thinks worthy of preservation. 
Some time ago it must have occurred to him that his accu- 
mulated stock of miscellaneous material had become too 
large and valuable to be left unutilised, and in a luck- 
less hour he conceived the singularly unhappy thought of 
arranging it in groups, dividing the groups into little bits, 


- which when subjected to literary manipulation assumed the 


form of paragraphs, and giving out the paragraphs in equal 
proportions to a couple of imaginary interlocutors who should 
speak them at each other in continuous alternation. It is, of 
course, needless to add that the antiphonal harangues of those 
unwearied but certainly not unwearying conversers, Messrs. 
Belton and Mallett, are utterly destitute of the true tone of 
conversation: each talks like a book, both talk like the same 
book, and it is a book written in that style which is furthest 
removed from the manner of familiar converse. 

As, in spite of the bewildering variety of theme, there is an 
unbroken uniformity of treatment, no injustice is done by 
selecting as a sample of the bulk any passage which is 
sufficiently broken up to allow of its conversational quality 
becoming visible, for when either Mr. Belton or Mr. Mallett 
lets himself go, his colloquial deliverance sometimes spreads 
itself over nearly two pages. Mallett remarks :— 


“Candaules, too, the last Lydian King of the race of the 
Heraclide, bought of the painter Bularchus his picture repre- 
senting the battle fought by Candaules with the Magnetes, for 
which he paid its weight in gold. This is wholly indefinite, as we 
do not know its weight; but it must have been considerable, as 
paintings were then made on heavy wooden panels. 

“ Belton.—It would seem, at least, that even at this early period 
art was valued. This was, if I remember right [sic], about the 
end of the eighth century before Christ,—some four centuries 
before gold began to be coined at Athens. But, as we know from 
Herodotus, the Lydians had long before coined gold, and were, 
according to him, the first who did. What a story it is that 
Herodotus tells of Candaules and Gyges! 

“ Mallett—Candaules must have been an egregious ass, or he 
would have known better than to have exposed the charms of his 
wife to his rival; but he had to pay for his folly with his life, and 
so the account was squared. 

“ B.—Possibly this very picture by Bularchus was hanging in 
the chamber of the Queen when Gyges looked in from the closet 
where Candaules hid him to prove his wife the most beautiful of 
women. 

** M.—Very possible. What a charm there is in the Father of 
History! what simple directness and picturesqueness! I don’t 
know that dignity has added much to history. The further it 
removes itself from annals, the statelier and stupider it becomes. 

“B.—A propos of the very subject we are discussing, let me 
recall to you the tradition that Herodotus, when an old man, read 
his History to an Athenian audience at the Panathenaic festival, 
and so enchanted them that they gave him ten talents, or 
£2,500, as a recompense. That was better than lecturing even in 
America. I doubt whether even Bancroft, Motley, or Prescott 
would ever have made so much by reading their histories, admirable 
as they are, in the Athens of America.” 


How flat is this! indeed, the reference with which the passage 
concludes is more than flat—it is fatuous; and as the easy 
studio-talk of familiar friends, the whole of it is unreal, 
pedantic, stilted, and impossible. A hyper-amiable critic 
might perhaps plead that the universally admired Imaginary 
Conversations of Landor are equally impossible, and so, as a 
matter of fact, they are; but they are impossible simply 





* Conversations in a Studio. By William Wetmore Story. In2vols. Edin- 
burgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons. 





because they are an idealisation and transfiguration of tha 
best real talk—the final perfection to which real talk aspires 
but never reaches—whereas these Conversations in a Studio 
are not talk at all; they are, as has been said, simply the con. 
tents of a commonplace-book, cut up into snippets, arbitrarily 
divided between two lay-figures. 

Nor, if the melancholy truth must be told, is the matter of 
the book much more satisfactory than its manner. There 
might, indeed, be compiled from its pages a small hand. 
book of “things not generally known,” chiefly drawn from 
the history of art or of connoisseurship, which would 
have the interest belonging to curious odds and ends of 
information; but those portions of the book which are not 
the result of desultory cram, but of original reflection, 
are—if the phrase be not too brutally plainspoken—very 
poor stuff. The remarks made by Mr. Belton and Mr. 
Mallett are, as a rule, unimpeachably sound, being as little 
open to intelligent challenge as is the proposition that two and 
two make four: the objection to them is, that they are just as 
obvious, trite, and sterile of suggestion. On various occasions, 
one or other of the conversational friends draws the attention 
of his companion to such an unimpugnable truth as this: 
“Our best work is done when we are possessed by an idea, and 
not when we are striving after one,”—or this: “ You cannot 
expect any one to relish attacks on his works, or criticism 
and fault-finding, however just,”—or this: “It is always 
small natures that are satisfied with what they have done,” 
—or this: “A life of dawdling and emptiness, without 
other purpose or aim than to while away the time, a 
life which has no duty to do, no work to perform, must 
in the end dissipate the powers and debilitate, at least, 
if not destroy, even the sensibility to pleasure.” Mr. 
Mallett makes the cautious remark: “I do not know that 
popularity is any true test of merit,”’—and Belton sagely re- 
plies: “Perhaps not—immediate popularity certainly not. 
It is astonishing how many reputations that flash up like 
rockets come down merely sticks. Reeds grow fast and oaks 
slowly. An author who catches the taste of the day does not 
often catch the taste of the century.” 

So far from these dreary inanities being unfairly chosen, 
they represent the best of this studio-talk ; for when the talkers 
leave the broad highway of respectable commonplace they 
are too apt to stray into by-paths of simple fatuity. “It is 
astonishing,” says one of them, “how long one can continue 
to utter deliberate nonsense before one is found out;” and 
though, unfortunately, there is a large amount of general 
truth in this dictum, there are some kinds of nonsense which 
are happily not by any means unrecognisable. Messrs. Belton 
and Mallett are very soon found out when they indulge in 
speculations like the following :— 

« B—It is said that all the component parts of the body entirely 

change every seven years. Do we then remain the same persons 
when all that we once were has insensibly departed from us ? 
What are we then? or what is it that is we? How can we claim 
to be the same individual person that we were ten years ago? 
M.—We are not! We are neither identical in body nor mind. 
There is nothing of what we were but memories, and phantasms, 
and ghosts of thoughts, that still haunt us. Our bodies vanish 
from us even while we live. And when we die, to what base uses 
we may return! ‘Why may not imagination trace the noble dust 
of Alexander till he find it stopping a bung-hole ?’” 
This is not merely nonsense, but it is nonsense of a very 
aggravated type, and it has not the merit, occasionally 
possessed by nonsense, of being amusing. Mr. Story has put 
into the mouths of presumably cultivated men the raw physics 
and metaphysics which we should expect from an intelligent 
shop-boy who has just begun to use the town Free Library, 
and to try to think for himself. Indeed, the voice of this 
worthy but uninspiring youth is very audible in all the 
passages where Belton and Mallett leave their disjointed 
virtuosity to dissport themselves in the field of original reflec- 
tion, as when, for example, one of the gentlemen declares with 
emphasis—indicated by a note of exclamation—that Sir Walter 
Scott was “a wonderful writer!” and goes on to explain that 
his wonderfulness lies mainly in the fact that he wrote ninety 
volumes. 

But game of this kind is so plentiful in Mr. Story’s covers, 
that sport degenerates into slaughter. Mr. Belton is roused 
to alternate savagery and sarcasm by the inelegances of word 
or phrase which have crept into contemporary literature and 
conversation; yet he himself speaks of a euphuism which lets 
a man down “easy,” and tells his friend that “almost no” 
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rinter or publisher does something or other. Some of his 


T chobanies upon other literary sinners are just enough, though 


they have been made a thousand times, and are hardly worth 


repeating ; while others which are more novel are hardly likely 
to be repeated, as the heavy-handed literalness of the conversa- 
tional friends is happily far from common. More depressing 
even than this literalness of substance are the elephantine 
attempts at humour of expression. Belton, who is generally 
the funny man, says :— 

“ We give ‘ovations’ to persons, not meaning rotten eggs. We 

‘open up’ everything, but why up? Soon we shall open up a door 
or a house....-- A newspaper is called an ‘issue, and I wish 
sometimes it could be healed...... Again, everything is a 
‘note’ of something ; whether the note is do, re, mi, fa, sol, or 
la, is not said. Then we have ‘recitals’ of music on a pianoforte, 
and next, I suppose, we shall play pictures on a canvas. ‘Trouble ” 
is also used in a new way. ‘ Do not trouble about it?’ Trouble 
whom, or trouble what?” 
It is a pity that Mr. Belton did not give completeness 
to this list of quibbles by a crushing criticism of the 
commonest form of greeting, “How do you do?” “Do 
what?” he might ask triumphantly, and there would be 
no answer, for the inquiry, like many idioms, is quite in- 
susceptible of justification to the pedantic literalist; whereas 
“Do not trouble about it” is not an idiom, but one of the 
many convenient ellipses common and legitimate in talk or 
correspondence, its full form being, “Do not trouble your- 
self about it.” The criticisms upon “open up,” “issue,” 
“note,” and “recital,” have quite as little real point; but 
really it would be a waste of time to break the Belton butter- 
fly upon the wheel of serious argument. Indeed, we are by 
no means sure that we have not already fallen into this 
error; but the two in a studio give themselves such airs of 
superiority that the temptation to indulge in criticism by 
means of copious quotation—which in this case is the most 
damaging criticism of all—has been quite irresistible. 





THE BRITISH EMPIRE.* 

THERE is generally in England a tendency to regard with 
somewhat excessive contempt the views of our own nation 
entertained by that class of writer who is derisively referred 
to as the intelligent foreigner. The original type, the 
Count Smorltork of Dickens, is perhaps extinct; but we 
have still plenty of foreign critics whose means of gathering 
information are perhaps not very extensive, and who present 
the world from time to time with hasty collections of un- 
digested facts or fictions from which they draw the strangest 
conclusions concerning the British people. The book before 
us is of a very different type, and commands respect at once 
as the work of one so eminent in literature and so well known 
among us as Dr. Geffcken. We know that we have here a 
friendly and a judicious critic, whose praise will not be given 
unless there is reason for it, and whose condemnations deserve 
our most serious attention. When our author finds reason to 
blame, we are sure that this arises from no carping spirit of 
fault-finding, but from a desire to indicate an abuse or a defect 
which he would like to see remedied. His review of the British 
Empire is not exactly of the present day, as it was originally 
written after a visit to the Colonial and Indian Exhibition of 
1886; but his criticisms have lost none of their value, and the 
only respect in which it is out of date is that we have by this 
time adopted some of the reforms which he then suggested. 

Dr. Geffcken’s general view of the Empire reminds us of the 
old game of forfeits. He loves his love with an “ E,” because 
it is Extensive, and he hates it because it is Exposed. The 
enormous extent of the British possessions, with their endless 
varieties of nationalities and productions, the solidarity and 
good government of the great Indian Empire, the marvellous 
progress of the Australian Colonies, are described in a strain 
of veritable panegyric. The whole Empire as it stands at the 
present moment, under existing circumstances, is worthy of 
all praise, and in the time of profound peace, Dr. Geffcken 
will continue to regard it as an edifying spectacle. But in 
the doubtful future, with an ever-present possibility of war, 
he can feel no confidence that its greatness will continue. The 
weak points that he indicates are by no means new to us, and, 
as we have said, measures have already been taken to remedy 
some of the most flagrant defects which he mentions. That 
the British Fleet, as at present existing, is not sufficient to 
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defend the United Kingdom, India, the Colonies, and British 
commerce at sea all at once, or perhaps any single one of the 
four, has been impressed upon us time after time, and we are 
at present doing our little best—some people say it is a very 
little best—to increase our naval strength. The same remark 
appliesin a lesser degree to the land defences, the scantiness of 
which Dr. Geffcken censures with merited severity, the South 
Coast of England being almost the only point in the Empire 
which he considers secure against invasion. India he appears 
to consider almost beyond the possibility of defence, unless a 
radical change is made in the present system. The prestige 
of England has fallen and that of Russia risen in Asia, 
and, as he justly remarks, “ prestige is for England’s 
power what credit is to a merchant.” The transport of 
troops to India in time of war would present enormous 
difficulties. The Suez Canal route could not be used 
against the opposition of France, even by the Power which 
holds Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, and possibly Egypt as 
well; and the longer route is rendered dangerous by the want 
of fortifications at the Cape. Again, the insufficiency of the 
natural defences of India is shown by the opinion of the late 
Lord Napier of Magdala touching the contention that “we 
shall be safer if we remain within our own mountain frontier.” 
“A long chain of mountains,” says that great authority, 
“ which can be forced in many places, affords no security to 
those who remain behind it. India has often been attacked 
through her mountain defiles; these have never been success- 
fully defended. She has waited in order to begin the struggle 
in her own plains, and she has been beaten every time.” As 
we have said before, these criticisms are by no means new; we 
have heard them often before, and we have paid them the 
attention usually accorded to the wisdom that crieth in the 
streets. But they are none the less important truths, and, 
especially when their interest is enhanced by Dr. Geffcken’s 
clear and forcible handling, will always form a wholesome and 
profitable study for British readers. 

In his personal sketches, Dr. Geffcken is not always so 
happy. The memoir of the Prince Consort, which is an almost 
unalloyed panegyric, is perhaps superior to the others. Our 
author feels in this case the comfortable position of one who 
has only. to praise, without the trouble of weighing curiously 
the advantages and disadvantages of, the course adopted on any 
occasion by his hero. It is true, he admits, that Prince Albert 
was not qualified, even in the opinion of his guide, philosopher 
and friend, Baron von Stockmar, to form a judgment upon the 
large and complicated questions of German politics. But for 
the petty affairs of Great Britain and Ireland, it is acknow- 
ledged that he had intellect enough and to spare. It is difficult, 
perhaps, from an English point of view—even while acknow- 
ledging the political talents and undoubted integrity of the 
Prince Consort—to enter fully into the enthusiasm of our 
author for all that Prince’s opinions and methods. Had he, 
indeed, been given the carte blanche which, in Dr. Geffcken’s 
opinion, he would seem to have deserved, we may doubt 
whether he would have greatly raised the popularity of the 
Monarchy in England. But with most of the commendations 
heaped upon him, and especially upon his thorough disin- 
terestedness and constant voluntary self-effacement, we can 
most heartily sympathise. It is a consoling trait, too, in a 
Prince who never did a foolish thing, to find that he occa- 
sionally said a wise one. There is one excellent if somewhat 
cynical remark of his which Dr. Geffcken quotes with great 
appreciation, and which could well apply to more occasions 
than that on which it was said. ‘Aberdeen is quite right,” 
he wrote, at the time of the negotiations with Russia which 
preceded the Crimean War, “in thinking that we should treat 
our enemies as honourable men; but that is no reason for 
assuming that they really are honourable men.” There have 
been times when this great truth might with advantage have 
been impressed upon Mr. Gladstone, even with regard to the 
same enemies—or friends, as we are bound to call them now. 


The studies of English politicians are by no means so well 
worked out. Dr. Geffcken is, of course, an Imperialist, and 
professes a much greater admiration for those statesmen who 
devote themselves to the interests of the Empire at large and 
the relations of their country with foreign States, than for 
those whose reputation chiefly depends upon their domestic re- 
forms. In this character he should give a very high place among 
statesmen to Lord Palmerston; and so, indeed, he professes 
todo. He is never tired of telling us that Lord Palmerston 
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was one of the old type of Ministers, whose courage and vigour 
caused the name of England to stand so high among the 
nations of the world, and that all who came after him were 
merely an inferior generation of Epigoni, unworthy even to 
undo the straps of his despatch-box. Perhaps Dr. Geffcken 
forgets that not only did the Epigoni, according to the reported 
speech of one of their number, consider themselves a great 
deal better than their fathers, but they actually achieved a 
task in which those heroes had failed. In any case, no sooner 
has our author put up the statesman of former days on a 
pedestal above his fellows and his successors, than he begins 
hunting in every corner for stones to throw at him, till at last 
we begin to think that if Brutus really was an honourable 
man, it was not for want of faults of a rather dishonouring 
character. Thus, we are told in one place of Lord Palmerston, 
that, “with all his brilliant gifts and astonishing energy, he 
appears to have been frivolous, quarrelsome, and dogmatic ; and 
was therefore constantly involved in angry political and 
personal broils. He was always mixing himself up in the 
internal affairs of foreign States, by giving advice which nobody 
asked for; in this way he very naturally irritated the sensi- 
bilities of the Governments concerned, and brought defeat 
either upon England or upon his protégés. Sometimes he 
tried to gain his point through sheer brutality.” Another 
charge brought against him is that of acting tyrannically 
towards weak States, while against the strong he only blustered 
and then withdrew. In fact, Dr. Geffcken’s whole analysis of 
Palmerston’s policy is written in a tone of irritation which 
must seriously interfere with his power of calm judgment. It 
is absurd in such a writer to adopt the paltry and manifestly 
unjust charge brought against Palmerston by Disraeli, that 
the object of his foreign policy was to “ break the peace and 
encourage rebellion” abroad, “in order that his Government 
at home might be quiet and unmolested.” After many pages 
of exposition of the constant troubles brought upon England 
by Palmerston’s indiscreet sympathy with parties in foreign 
nations whose cause he was in no way called upon to espouse, 
we are informed that his great fault was that he never 
thought of anything but the advantage of his own country, 
and “ placed England’s interest above all questions of right and 
wrong.” We will leave to Dr. Geffcken the task of reconciling 
these statements. Perhaps the truth is, that the great 
English statesman was too much feared abroad for a foreign 
critic to be able to deliver even now an impartial judgment 
upon him. At any rate, Dr. Geffcken admits that he was a 
strong man, and ominously hints that we (in England) shall 
not look upon his like again. 

For Lord Beaconsfield he has hardly a good word to say; 
for Mr. Gladstone, none. In the former he can see great 
talents; he can admire the steady self-confidence which was 
that politician’s greatest quality, and wonder, as all men did, 
at the marvellous cleverness, the kind of political legerdemain 
with which he brought about his most startling coups, pro- 
ducing Cyprus out of the Berlin Conference much as a con- 
jurer extracts a full-blown rose-tree from a tall hat. His 
frequent tergiversation and opportunism are strongly in- 
sisted upon by our author, who ends by characterising him 
as “perfectly unscrupulous.” The application of a good 
story which is told in the preface, makes us doubt whether 
Dr. Geffcken had a very thorough comprehension of Dis- 
raeli’s character :— 

“Once,” says our author, “when a stout Orangeman indig- 
nantly denounced Cardinal Cullen for having dared to walk 
openly in violet stockings through the streets of Dublin, I saw a 
fugitive smile passing over Mr. Disraeli’s face,—after which he 
stood up and assured his worthy friend with great earnestness 
that he would always resist any encroachments of the Catholic 
hierarchy, but that in the Cardinal walking in violet stockings, he 
saw only a tendency to mix with society at large!” 

The story is told in order to show “how utterly he [Disraeli] 
was out of sympathy with his followers.” The quiet, genial 
humour of the retort appears to have wholly escaped the 
German critic. The sketch of Mr. Gladstone is mere invective. 


The whole book is, at the least, very interesting reading, and 
the style is always attractive, though by no means free from 
pedantry. The manner in which judgments are given and 
sentences passed, reminds us somewhat of a school lecture in 
which the master is obliged to give absolutely final decisions 
on every question, because at the ensuing examinations only 
the views thus announced ew cathedrd will be considered as 
right. The translation is excellent, though we regret that 








Mr. Maecmullan has not thought fit to prefix to the bare nameg 
of the persons mentioned at different times, those little titles 
of courtesy which are usual among us. In Germany there is 
nothing strange in the use of the surname alone, but in 
England we are not accustomed to speak, or at least to 
write, of Gladstone, Granville, Goschen, &. Nor can we 
understand why a solitary exception should be made in favour 
of Mr.O’Shea. It would be interesting also to know whether 
Dr. Geffcken or his translator is responsible for the singular 
blunder of giving Louis Philippe the title of King of France. 





TWO SCOTCH BOOKS.* 


THE two delightful Scotch books which we have bracketed 
together agree in this, that their authors are absolutely 
absorbed by their subjects. They do not belong to the tribe 
of guide-book writers; they are the sworn foes of the globe- 
trotter. Sheriff Mackay, who regards the curious counties of 
Fife and Kinross, which have a place peculiarly their own in 
Scotch history, as emphatically his, and not in the official or 
judicial sense alone, may not exclaim with the breezily out- 
spoken Mr. Sinclair, who writes Scenes and Stories of the North 
of Scotland: “What a pitiful lot are many of our modern 
sight ‘do’-ers, who take no more from Nature than the eye of 
acalf might do!” But he evidently thinks it all the same; above 
all things, he is enraptured with what—and not without 
reason—tradition still styles the “Kingdom of Fife.” He 
endorses, by quotation, the very emphatic declaration that 
“Fife contains the concentrated essence of Scottish history 
and character;” and of its inhabitants he says that “ they 
blend the fervid spirit of the Celt with the cautious temper of 
the Saxon, which in its Lowland Scotch is called canny. 
Acute rather than subtle, more critical than argumentative, 
persevering rather than ingenious, more observant than in- 
ventive, they are above all—and here again they reflect their 
county—independent and self-sufficing, a different thing 
from self-sufficient.” It is in this spirit, and this spirit only, 
that any new book about so old, well-trodden, and thoroughly 
surveyed a country as Scotland should be written. The main 
facts of its geography and history are known to every school- 
boy; it is for the enthusiast, whose love for his subject 
renders him for the time being a poet, to “make wonders 
from the familiar start.” 

Mr. Sinclair performs his self-appointed task quite as 
thoroughly as Sheriff Mackay, and with a trifle less self-con- 
sciousness. Heis aided beyond doubt by his subject, to which 
he gives the too bald title of Scenes and Stories of the North of 


' Scotland. The North of Scotland, consisting, in Mr. Sinclair’s 


sense, of Ross, Sutherland, the Hebrides, Caithness, Orkney, 
and Shetland, is still, to all intents and purposes, a féerra 
incognita, in spite of sentimental novels and prosaic railway 
expresses. Can one Englishman in a hundred, for example, 
tell the origin of the name of Thurso, which is the northern- 
most town in Great Britain? Would he not be surprised to 
learn that there is a legend to the effect that Hengist and 
Horsa overran Caithness and fought a great battle in it, and 
that Thurso means neither more nor less than Tout Horsa, or 
Horsa’s grave? Many strangers have heard of Ross-shire; 
some have doubtless even visited it; yet which of them knows 
so much as of the existence of the Black Rock, a chasm as dark 
and mysterious, if not quite as deep as any to be found in 
North America, through which the River Aultgaart—i.e., the 
ugly or awe-inspiring river—finds its way to the Cromarty 
Firth? Thesides of the chasm are not more than 17 ft. apart, 
and yet it is some 130 ft. deep. But to Mr. Sinclair the 
passage of the Aultgaart through the Black Rock is one of 
Nature’s Aischylean tragedies :— 

“ Peering downwards into the darkness far, far beneath our feet, 
between the gruesome walls, we catch glimpses, in spots or streaks 
of flickering light, of the rushing, whirling, boiling torrent below. 
Though I venture to claim that I know more of the chasm than 
most people, no words that come to me can describe the infinite 
freaks and strange fortunes of the waters, ‘cribb’d, cabin’d, and 
confin’d’ in this pit-like channel. Sometimes they rush forward 
straight and strong between two opposing ledges ; sometimes they 
stumble, suddenly and at unawares, over an obstructing ridge; 
anon they whirl in serpent-like coils round and round a foaming 
cauldron ; yet again they plunge into a pit or tunnel in the rock, 








* (1.) Scenes and Stories of the North of Scotland,’ By John Sinclair. With 3 
Coloured and 8 Lithograph Illustrations. Edinburgh: James Thin. _1890.— 
(2.) A Sketch of the History of Fife and Kinross: a Study in Scottish History and 
Character. By A. J. G. ckay, Sheriff of these Counties. Edinburgh and 
London: William Blackwood. 1890, 
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to emerge again—no one knows where, and no one knows how. 
Very sad, too, and weary—ever sad and weary—are the burdens 
of song they bear. Heard from a distance, the voices of the chasm 
are but one dull, low murmur; but if you listen attentively, 
sympathetically, as you go along the pathway, you may catch at 
intervals every note in the whole gamut of sad passion and wild 
emotion. Now we hear a sulky roar as of a wild beast crawling 
from his den; again a weary sigh as of a hapless, hopeless lover ; 
at times it seems an eerie wail of an infant alone in the night; at 
times a wild dirge, sinking and swelling, as when the clan bewails 
its fallen chief.” 

Undoubtedly one of the great charms of Mr. Sinclair’s book 
lies in his power of graphic description. Not that heis graphic 
in the sense that either the special correspondent or the dis- 
ciple of Mr. Richard Jefferies is. There is nothing ambitious 
in his writing. whatever. He is only a hearty old-fashioned 
Scotchman—old-fashioned in his reverent piety and simple 
religious faith—who loves the soil with which he and his 
family have been connected for centuries, is full of its 
legends, its geography, and topography, and pours forth the 
treasures of a well-stored head and a warm heart. There isno 
doubt whatever as to the success of Mr. Sinclair’s method—or 
want of method. To the present writer, at all events—and to 
take one example—Lewis, as at once an island and community, 
is now, thanks to Mr. Sinclair, a living reality, and not an un- 
satisfactory picture blurred with uncertainties. But Mr. 
Sinclair is something more than an artist. He has as good 
an eye to human oddities—what in certain districts of Scotland 
are known as “characters”—and almost as large a fund of 
good stories as Dean Ramsay himself. We only wish we 
could reproduce “ Peelans,” “ Moozie,” and “ Boustie,” three 
human curiosities of Thurso, whose portraits, in two senses, 
are here given. One of Mr. Sinclair’s stories we cannot 
refrain from reproducing, not because it is among his best, or 
even his second-best, but because it is not too Scotch to be 
unintelligible to readers on this side of the Tweed. A 
“moderate” minister called upon a Free Church elder, and 
met with a cold reception. At length he— 

“Drew his snuff-box from his pocket, and invited the elder to 
make trial of its contents. A decided thaw set in immediately. 
“Oh! ye tak’ snuff, do ye?’ said the Free Kirk man, yielding to a 
gentle smile. ‘Oh, yes!’ replied the visitor, somewhat afraid 
lest the admission might lead him into trouble. ‘I take snuff, 
but what of that ?’—‘ Weel,’ said the elder, with a look of satis- 
faction, to which probably the excellent snuff contributed its full 
share, ‘that’s the first sign o’ grace I’ve seen aboot ye.’—‘ Sign 
of grace?’ rejoined the minister, with no little surprise, but glad 
that a promising vein of conversation had at length been opened. 
‘How do you make out that the habit of taking snuff is a sign of 
grace ? ’—‘ Nothing easier,’ said the elder, with a knowing twinkle 
in his eye. ‘Don’t you remember that in the temple of old the 
snuffers were of pure gold, which denotes the best of all qualities ?’” 


Sheriff Mackay’s sketch of the Kingdom of Fife, which at 
one time included the now separate county of Kinross, is the 
compactest book of the kind that has yet been published on 
what is in many respects the most interesting portion of 
Scotland. It has all the good qualities of a guide-book with 
none of its deficiencies, for its author, although he believes 
quite as much in Fife as Mr. Sinclair does in Caithness, never 
allows his enthusiasm to run into mere gush, much less rant. 
Fife is full of historical memories, for does it not contain St. 
Andrews, at once the Oxford and the Canterbury of Scotland, 
and Dunfermline, which is the resting-place of one Scotch 
King, and in which another sat drinking the blood-red wine P 
It did not play an important part in the War of Independence, 
although it was over a Fifeshire cliff that Alexander III. rode 
and met witb his death, an event which brought about that war. 
But Fife was associated with the struggle between the Scots 
and Norse; it was for a time a kind of “ waste Soudan ” which 
engulfed whole armies of English invaders. Then, at a 
much later period, it is associated with the tragedy and the 
romance of Scotch history as almost no other county is. It 
recalls the memories of Mary and Knox, George Wishart 
and Cardinal Beaton, Archbishop Sharpe and Hackston of 
Rathillet. A beehive of industry, and, so far as mileage is 
concerned, within easy distance of Edinburgh, it has yet 
been separated from the rest of Scotland by the Firth 
of Forth. The Fifers, as an isolated community, have a 
character which is peculiarly their own. The erection of 
the Forth Bridge will doubtless end in a rude invasion 
of Fife, especially by Glasgow and the West of Scotland 
generally. But the peninsula, alike as a community and as 
an exceedingly picturesque and interesting district of Scot- 
land, is still inviolate. Whoever wishes to see it as it was 
in the stormy past and as it is in the peaceful present, who- 





ever wishes to become familiar with its antiquities and its 
industries, should study Sheriff Mackay’s book. It is written 
with judgment no less than with knowledge and with enthu- 
siasm, and permeated with the spirit, not of Dryasdust, but of 
the cultured student cf human evolution. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_@———__ 

The new volume of The Pulpit Commentary, edited by the Very 
Rev. H. D. M. Spence, and the Rev. Joseph S. Exell (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.), is Chronicles II., the Exposition and Homiletics 
by Rev. Philip C. Barker, the Homilies by Rev. W. Clarkson and 
Rev. T. Whitelaw. It seems a pity that the Homilist has not had 
the courage to discard the very strained “ reconciliation” of 
2 Chron. xxii., 9, and 2 Kings ix., 27. “ Ahaziah, in first escaping, 
fled to Samaria [surely a most unlikely place], and was afterwards 
found there by Jehu’s servants, who brought him to Jehu, at whose 
command he was shot while in his chariot at Gur, beside Ibleam, 
and that once more escaping (!), though this time mortally 
wounded, he reached Megiddo, and perished there.” 


The Annual Register for 1889. (Rivingtons.)—The volume is 
divided, as usual, into two parts. Part I. gives “English History,” 
with a supplementary chapter for Scotland and Ireland, and a 
subdivision in eight chapters devoted to “ Foreign and Colonial 
History,” an appendix, if it may be so called, summarising in some 
thirty pages the narrative of the Parnell Commission. Part II. 
supplies “A Chronicle of Events;” a “Retrospect of Science, 
Literature, and Art in 1889;” an “Obituary of Eminent Persons;” 
and an index. So far as we have examined the volume, the work 
seems well done, the “ Retrospect of Literature,” especially, being 
fairly comprehensive. 

In that excellent series of volumes, The Gentleman’s Magazine 
Library, edited by George Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. (Elliot Stock), 
we have Part I. of “Architectural Antiquities.”——Along with 
this may be mentioned The Antiquary, January to June, 1890 (same 
publisher). Articles on “Roman Castrametation;” “ Dorset- 
shire Church Plate;” “Inventories of Church Goods;” “ Queen 
Elizabeth and her Portraits,” may be specially mentioned. 


Glenathole. By Cyril Grey. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—The 
motto of this tale, “ Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel,” 
seems to point out the unfortunate and infatuated Kenneth Errol 
as its hero; but there are other characters which run him very 
close in that capacity. His elder brother Ronald, and the 
minister’s son, Raymond Dunbar, are equally, if not more in- 
teresting. As the names indicate, the tale is a Scotch one, a sort 
of chronicle extending over some years of the doings and sufferings 
of a group of people all living in Glenathole; and if there is 
nothing of the culmination of interest which characterises a very 
good story, there is, on the other hand, a total absence of the 
false sensationalism which marks a bad one. Altogether, though 
rather lengthened out, the book is one which most young people 
would care to read, and which would do them good rather than 
harm, both as to literature and morals, and “ spirituals ” also, one 
might add, if such a word be permissible. 


Graphic Sketches of the West. By Henry B. Kent. (Brentano.)— 
This is a collection of letters to some New York newspapers, 
republished, as the writer says in the preface, with the idea that 
they may form a general guide to the countries passed through. 
Some parts of these, notably the “ Petrified Forest,” some hundred 
miles north of San Francisco, are less known to either travellers 
or readers than the famous Yosemite Valley, with its big trees, 
has now become; and if the English in which the descriptions are 
written is intelligible on the other side of the Atlantic, the book 
may serve its purpose there. Here, such words as “cymophanous,” 
“erubescent,’ “grum,”’ are deterrent to readers, and it does 
not add to our enjoyment of a book when a writer calls lips 
“ labials,” and oranges “ pendants of saporific gold;” nor are we 
enlightened, as we might wish to be, about the climate of Southern 
California, when the writer, after the intelligible remark that 
“the winters of Seuthern California are, without question, 
delightfully mild, and this seems to be its distinctive merit,” 
proceeds thus: “ Still, there are others who view the subject in a 
different light, refusing to recalcitrate against the exceeding 
mildness of the warmer months. This is the case with some per- 
manent residents, who accept, in much the same spirit, the match- 
less glory of the flowery winter, and what the writer viewed as 
the sardonic and vituperable ‘mildness’ of recreant summer.” 
Still, when the writer forgets his polysyllables, he does give infor- 
mation of an interesting kind, and the illustrations, which are 
very numerous—more than two hundred and fifty in a book of 
two hundred and fifty-four pages—are both good and well chosen, 
though, as is often the case in the attempt to depict the effects of 
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brilliant sunshine, indefiniteness of outline is occasionally carried 
too far. 

Economic Morals. By Wilfrid Richmond, M.A. (W. H. Allen 
and Co.)—We shall not attempt a criticism of Mr. Richmond’s 
book. It would be possible to dispute some of his arguments ; 
but his main contention is so just, so greatly needed, that we have 
nothing but welcome for his words. They are a forcible protest 
for principles which are totidem verbis denied by some, and which 
are practically neglected by many. “Duty is the force of 
economic life,” “Justice is the foundation of economic society,” 
“Love is the law of economic conduct,” are the three principles 
which the lecturer asserts ; while he connects them, it may be said, 
with Utilitarianism, by maintaining that the voice of the moral 
law, which is the sanction of duty, “is to be heard and its force 
is to be felt in the original motive—the desire for life and its 
enjoyment.” A moral law as against the scientific law popularly 
known as the “ buy in the cheapest, sell in the dearest market ” 
theory, is the cause which Mr. Richmond champions. 


A Woman’s Journey Round the World Alone. By Lilian Leland. 
(Brentano.)—Miss Lilian Leland’ went round the world, and had 
the good sense to take two years about it. That is a point in 
her favour, though we are old-fashioned enough to think that 
such feats are not desirable. That, however, is a matter of 
opinion; but that it is not desirable to write a book about the 
feat, if feat it is to be called, when it is done, seems to us a 
matter of certainty. However, here the book is, and it is only fair 
to say that it is written in a lively, good-humoured fashion. Miss 
Leland anyhow came home with a high idea of the civility of 
mankind. Her experiences in England were, we are glad to 
see, fairly satisfactory, though, oddly enough, she found it 
difficult to get information about railway journeys. There 
are railways, we know, especially those frequented by great 
throngs of passengers, where you may get a somewhat surly 
answer to a question. But the rule is far different. We have 
always understood that our railways contrast very favourably in 
this respect with those of Miss Leland’s own country, the States. 


Original Notes on the Book of Proverbs. By the Rev. S. C. Malan, 
D.D. Vol. I., Chaps. ix. (Williams and Norgate.)—The Book 
of Proverbs lends itself very well to illustrative annotation. Dr. 
Malan has chiefly gone to Eastern sources, to the wisdom of Con- 
fucius and of other less famous sages, for his parallels to the utter- 
ances of Solomon, though he does not disdain the use of the more 
generally familiar Western writers. On some subjects there is a 
very notable consensus of opinion. The only fault that we have to 
find with Dr. Malan’s work is that he is sometimes scarcely rigid 
enough in insisting on the relevancy of his quotations. We take 
lii., 16, as an instance: “ Length of days is in her right hand.” 
The first illustration is appropriate: “ He who has wisdom shall 
go on spending centuries of life,” though, of course, this may mean 
that the quality of the wise man’s life makes it equivalent to the 
longest. “One day in Thy courts is as a thousand,”—“ Virtue 
produces eternal happiness and temporal good.” The connection 
of temporal good with virtue is of course cognate ; but the Hebrew 
Scriptures insist so much on long life as the reward of goodness, 
that we should like to see the sentiment fully illustrated. As it 
is, the quotations from this source are of very little relevancy. 
But if not always strictly relevant, Dr. Malan’s far-sought illus- 
trations of his text are remarkably interesting. 


History of Canada, Vol. III. By William Kingsford, LL.D. 
(Triibner and Co.)—This third volume includes the history of 
thirty years, 1726-1756. But it takes in portions of an earlier 
time. We have, that is, an account of Hudson’s Bay from 1660 
to 1714, of Acadia from 1697 down to the time when it comes into 
the general history, and of Louisiana. In other directions, also, 
the story is carried back. Hence the progress made is less 
than the author could have wished, and we have not yet 
arrived at the time when Canada first takes its place in what is 
generally understood as history,—i.e., Wolfe’s campaign against 
Montcalm. Meanwhile, Dr. Kingsford may be assured that his 
labour is not wasted. His careful narrative will have a value 
and an interest hereafter that it cannot claim now. When the 
Dominion becomes one of the great World-Powers, these obscure 
struggles of its early days will be read with the attention that 
the border wars of _ Rome now receive. 


Till the Great Assize. By Vere Clavering. 8 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—The author who calls himself or herself “Vere 
Clavering ” shows no signs of growth, for this new book, with its 
pretentious and inappropriate title, is not an improvement upon 
its predecessors. Mere narrative construction is always important ; 
but in a story which has either great literary charm or strong 
character-interest, it is not all-important, as it is in a novel which, 
like Till the Great Assize, depends for its attractiveness upon the 
excitement and satisfaction of curiosity concerning the evolution 








of a tangled plot. Unfortunately, it is in construction that Vere 
Clavering’s novel is most notably weak, for the death of the villain, 
which is perhaps the strongest incident in the book, comes long 
before we reach the end of the story, and his disappearance neces. 
sitates a complete change in the centre of interest, the natural 
result being a total loss of artistic unity. The style of the book 
is poor, and the characters are conventional; so from no point of 
view can it be regarded as a successful performance. 

ScHooL anp Cuass Booxs.—G@ai Valeri Catulli Carmina, 
Recognouit Joh. P. Postgate. (Bell and Sons.)—This edition 
deserves a hearty welcome from all lovers of Catullus. The text 
has been considered throughout with great care and judgment, 
that the best readings might be given in doubtful places; the 
most important variations in the manuscripts and conjectures are 
recorded at the foot of each page; and several emendations by 
the editor are included in the work. Many of these are extremely 
happy, and all worth considering. ‘Credo, et quo grauis 
acquiescat ardor ” (ii., 9), for “Credo ut cum,” seems to give just 
what is wanted. So does “Et hec pessima sic puella uidit ioco 
se lepido uouere diuis (xxxvi., 9-10), for “ Et hoc pessima se puella 
uidit iocose lepide uonere divis” (a combination of emendations 
by the present editor and others). Casw cuncta, in lxiv., 109, 
seems a very satisfactory proposal for restoring a difficult line; 
and Dr. Postgate has cleverly shown, in his “Catulliana” (Journa? 
of Philology, XVII., pp. 226-267), how this might have been 
corrupted into the reading of “0.” Most of his corrections are 
discussed in that article, and those who use the critical edition 
will find the explanations most interesting and instructive. Dr. 
Postgate has an ingenious theory about cxv. which seems to give 
an adequate explanation of that puzzling little poem. His reading 
in 1. 7 differs from that of Schwabe only in the position of the 
comma; but this implies a great deal, as is pointed out in a note 
on p. viii. of the preface; for Dr. Postgate’s alter is the key to the 
whole meaning of the poem, as alluding to Pompey, the “Magnus ” 
and Mamurra’s patron, while Schwabe’s alter merely marks 
the distinction between Mamurra himself and his property. 
We understand that Dr. Postgate is now engaged on a 
“Corpus” of the Latin poets, and we have reason to look 
eagerly for its appearance, with this specimen before us.—— 
Pliny’s Letters. Books i. and ii. Edited by James Cowan. 
(Macmillan.)—Mr. Cowan has given us a scholarly and useful 
edition of these two interesting books. The introduction includes 
a Life of Pliny and a summary of Mommsen’s arguments for his 
view of the chronology of the letters, besides two of the inscrip- 
tions that have been found relating to Pliny. The notes give 
good explanations of the customs alluded to, phrases used, &c. ; 
they also frequently remark upon the differences between Pliny’s 
diction and that of Cicero, and discuss the various usages of words. 
The illustrations from the classics are appropriate and interesting, 
—generally given in full, and sometimes with explanations or 
translations of parts of the passages quoted, a form of help which 
is very useful to the student. We are inclined to doubt that 
acres in i., 2-4, is rightly rendered by “lively,” which would 
make acres—tristes a contrast, whereas tristes appears to 
denote an exaggerated form of the quality of the acres, 
—namely, vigorous directness in speech. In the note on i., 10, 
10, Nam id ipsum, “for when have I ever that good fortune,” 
“ever”? is presumably a misprint for ‘even.” The difficult 
passage describing Iseus’ method of speaking, in ii., 3, seems to 
have been studied and annotated with especial care, and Pliny’s 
minute and loving description of his Laurentine villa (ii., 17), is 
illustrated by a plan, and well explained.——Virgil: Georgic 1. 
Edited by T. E. Page, M.A. (Macmillan’s “ Elementary Classics.”’) 
—This appears to be an excellent little book, as we should expect 
from the editor. Some of the notes strike us as being above the 
heads of elementary learners, but still these will find much to 
help them, while those who are somewhat more advanced, and 
able to read the Georgics with more profit, could not easily 
be provided with a better edition. There is a capital intro- 
duction, which, besides giving a short Life of Virgil, touches 
on the relation in which Virgil stands to Lucretius and 
Hesiod. Some of the characteristics and excellences of the 
Georgics are also pointed out,—e.g., Virgil’s fondness for literary 
epithets, his sense of the dignity of labour, and his way of 
attributing life and feeling to things inanimate. In the notes, 
the points that need explanation are clearly and well explained. 
In places of doubt and difficulty, differences of opinion are often 
mentioned, and the view to which the editor inclines is always 
lucidly set forth. The construction of the plough (ll. 169-74) and 
the process of weaving (1. 285) are made easily intelligible, figures 
being given to illustrate the plough. A special feature of the 
edition which deserves notice consists in the number of illus- 
trations from English authors, such as add so much to the 
interest and liveliness of Mr. Page’s edition of Horace’s Odes. 
In the present book, the comparison of the Georgics to Millet’s 
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« Angelus” struck us as particularly suggestive. We noticed 
a few misprints, which are a pity in such a good edition,— 
e.g. proscisso for proscissio (note on 1. 97), horrae for horrea 

1. 182); and in the Greek quotations, mloraral (note on 
1, 341) and épya (note on 1. 321) have a strange appearance. But 
no such small flaws, quas humana parum cauit natura, can 
make the book other than a very helpful and suggestive little 
edition.——Selections from Valerius Maximus. Edited by W. R. 
Inge. (Rivingtons.)—We must confess to being much inclined 
to agree with Erasmus’s condemnation of the style of Valerius, 
though Mr. Inge pronounces it too vigorous, except, indeed, that 
we should never have imagined him a compatriot of Terence. 
His writings may be interesting to students of language and 
history, but they do not seem to us suitable for “young boys,” 
and it is for them, Mr. Inge tells us, that the book is intended. 
Perhaps their prose style is not likely to be corrupted, but at least 
it will not be at all improved, and a boy taught from Valerius 
Maximus would have much excuse for holding what Mr. Page calls 
«the schoolboy theory that a Latin sentence is a sort of puzzle in 
which all the words have been shaken up and jumbled together.” 
Valerius’s feeble rhetoric and involved arrangement of words give 
a very false idea—and one far from attractive—of what Latin really 
is. Such a sentence as “ Eoque ictu” (the fall of the tortoise on 
Eschylus’s head) “ origo et principium fortioris tragedie extinc- 
tum est” (p. 225), is calculated to make us realise forcibly the 
genius of Tacitus, who could make what he did of this style of 
writing, but not to impress a beginner with a sense of the direct- 
ness and vividness of Roman thought. And Mr. Inge’s notes, 
though they contain a good deal of interesting and valuable 
information, seem to us to give hardly sufficient help to 
make his author intelligible. Even the editor has apparently 
been sometimes misled by Valerius’s perverse way of expressing 
himself. Persedisset on p. 9 (1. 15), must surely refer to the 
aunt who is sitting, not to the niece who is standing, as he appears 
to understand it. On p. 191, by an unfortunate mistake in the 
number of the line given in the note, the translation “ his motives ” 
seems to refer to the first propositi (where the meaning is “ our 
statement” or “ proposition”), instead of the second, and thus a 
sufficiently puzzling sentence is made still moreso. Altogether, we 
are inclined to think that Valerius, in spite of his popularity in the 
Middle Ages, is not likely to prove very instructive to beginners in 
Latin: his stories, no doubt, are short; but Livy is so infinitely 
superior, both as a narrator and in the matter of style, that where 
he is more lengthy we need not quarrel with him.——Selections 
from the Greek Tragedians. Edited by E. D. Stone. (Riving- 
tons.)—The passages seem, on the whole, well chosen: they 
are generally such as are interesting, apart from the context, 
and include some very beautiful things,—e.g., Electra’s lament 
over the supposed ashes of Orestes, and the speech of Ajax to his 
little son. Mschylus is rather poorly represented: there is 
nothing from the Agamemnon, and we are sorry to miss Prometheus’ 
account of his services to mortals, in favour of which we could 
have spared Selection 2; but perhaps it was judged too difficult. 
Antigone’s pathetic farewell to life might have found a place in 
the collection from Sophocles. Euripides has very nearly two- 
thirds of the book to himself, and we are glad to see that several 
of the fragments are included. Some of the Euripidean passages, 
we think, might have been better omitted: a few horrors are 
only to be expected if the selection is to be at all repre- 
sentative; but Hercules’ madness, Pentheus’s murder, and the 
haunting ghastliness of the messenger’s speech from the Medea, 
seem more than a necessary amount. The notes supply a 
fair amount of elucidation and comment on the subject-matter, 
but for the language they seem to be restricted rather too 
much to the barely necessary, which is apt to be somewhat 
dull and unsatisfactory. Some points that evidently call for 
comment are even passed over with merely a translation for the 
general sense,—for instance, the characteristic Greek expression 
undevds BeAtioves (sec. 19, 1. 34); the idiomatic use of a sentence 
with doris as equivalent to an abstract noun is left quite un- 
noticed in Fr. 16, 1; while the note on Fr. 10, 4, fails to point out 
that it is a regular form of speech in Greek. Aepyd, in sec. 26, 1. 89, 
is a misprint for decua: and in Fr. 16, 1. 44, the note refers to a 
different reading from that in the text, a common but annoying 
blunder. It seems misleading, too, to call xpatvor:ro, in sec. 1, 1. 13, 
an “imperfect optative,” seeing that it is apparently oblique for 
Kpaiverat (75 méAAov wde Kpaiverar, Themis would say), and any 
change of tense for oralio obliqua is very rare in Greek. 
Iphigeneia at Aulis. Edited by Clinton E. S. Headlam. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.)—This is a capital little edition of a 
characteristic and beautiful play. Mr. Headlam has a keen sense 
of the excellences of his subject, and his introduction will help 
others to appreciate the pathos and the character-drawing in the 
play. The various versions of the story of Iphigeneia, its treat- 
ment in ancient art, and some criticisms made on Euripides’ play, 








are briefly discussed in the introduction. This is followed by a 
chronological table, giving in parallel columns the most remarkable 
occurrences in the field of art and literature, and the principal 
political events, from the time of Mschylus’s first dramatic victory 
to the death of Euripides and Sophocles. The notes are very - 
good, both clear and scholarly. We would especially commend 
some of those on the language and idioms, e.g., on the “ historic or 
descriptive present” (note on 46 ff.), and on g¢owiccovea, in 187. 
There is also a very interesting note on the use of the 
chorus on 1. 1,353, and an additional note at the end of 
the book on Artemis as moon-goddess and goddess of the chase. 
The connection of the various choral odes with the action of the 
play, might perhaps have been more clearly pointed out, though 
the main idea on which they dwell, the suffering brought on the 
innocent by the evil deeds of others long ago, is touched upon in 
the introduction. We should have been glad, too, of comments, 
or references at least, for some more points of grammar and 
language,—for instance, the use of the negative in uh Sdedrer, in 
1. 1,291, and the meaning of compound adjectives like icfperpo:, in 
1, 242, where we might have expected to find a reference to 
Jebb’s note on Cd. Tyr., 846. Virgil: neid i. Edited 
by C. H. Poole, LL.D. (Relfe Brothers.)—The editor apolo- 
gises for “adding another school-book to those already in 
use.” He pleads the “utility, cheapness, and completeness” 
of his volume. The vocabulary is useful, special pains having 
been spent on the etymology; the notes are insufficient, and 
sometimes incorrect. Ventis, in “incute vim ventis,” may 
be ablative; but if it is, the construction needs explanation. 
Iacet, in “sevus ubi acide telo iacet Hector,” is not the 
historic present. ‘“ Sevus=fortis, ‘brave,’” is not satisfactory. 
The epithet is the Homeric avipépovos. “The remains of the 
feast removed ” is a bald rendering of menszx remotx. The pupil 
will not see what was in the poet’s mind. “Tremit artus” and 
“sinus nodo collecta fluentes” ought not to be mixed up together 
as coming under the same usage of the accusative. And what 
are we to make of this curious comment on “ Nec tam aversus 
equos Tyria sol ungit ab urbe,’—* The ancients imagined that 
a cold climate made the inhabitants unkind ”?——Malachi. By 
the Ven. T. T. Perowne, D.D. (Cambridge University Press.)— 
This is a volume of the series entitled “‘The Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges.” The editor is inclined to put the prophecy 
at very nearly the date of Nehemiah, and points out some parallels, 
which do not, however, seem convincing to us. It is doubtful 
whether the passage ii., 11, “ Judah hath married the daughter of 
a strange -god,” refers to the mixed marriages denounced by 
Nehemiah. It may mean religious declension, as a similar image 
does in Hosea v.,16. “The Lord God of Israel saith that he 
hateth putting away,” is an interesting anticipation of Christian 
views of divorce; but is it necessary to suppose that it was a 
putting away of a Jewish for a heathen wife? Archdeacon 
Perowne has given us an interesting and useful little book. 





Booxs Recretvep.—Narrative and Critical History of America. 
Edited by Justin H. Winsor. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) 
—The contents of this, the eighth volume, are “ The Hudson Bay 
Company,” “ Arctic Explorations in the Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Centuries,” “ Canada from 1763 to 1867,” “Spanish North 
America,” “Colonial History of South America, and the Wars of 
Independence,” with an appendix on “The Authorities for the 
History of the United States.” A ‘Chronological Conspectus of 
American History” and an index to the whole of the work 
have been added.— NMiscellanies. By Francis W. Newman. 
Vol. IV. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) Transactions 
of the National Association for the Advancement of Art. The 
Edinburgh Meeting, 1889. (22 Albemarle Street.) Report 
of the Miscellaneous Old Records at the India Office. By Sir 
G. Birdwood. (W. H. Allen and Co.) ‘Mineral Resources of 
Ontario. (Warwick and Sons, Toronto.) The Statistical Year- 
Book of Canada. (Brown Chamberlin, Ottawa.)——The Ancient 
Laws of Wales. By the late Herbert Lewis, B.A. Edited by J. E. 
Lloyd, M.A. (Elliot Stock.) 


Maaazines, Erc.—We have received the following for Septem- 
ber :—No. 27 of Our Celebrities (containing photographic portraits 
of Seitor Sarasate, Madame Christine Nilsson, and Colonel North), 
the Art Journal, the Magazine of Art, the Naval and Military 
Magazine, the Century, Scribner’s Magazine, the County and Local 
Government Magazine, the Parents’ Review, the Newbery House 
Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, the Indian Magazine, Belgravia, 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, Atalanta, the Asclepiad, the Expositor, 
the United Service Magazine, Igdrasil, the Theological Monthly, the 
Homiletic Magazine, Lippincott’s Magazine, Education, the Review of 
Reviews, Tinsley’s Magazine, Temple Bar, the Month, Woman’s World, 
the Argosy, London Society, the Monthly Packet, Chambers’s Journal, 
Good Words, the Sunday Magazine, the Quiver, Cassell’s Magazine, 
“A 1,” St. Nicholas, and the Sun. 
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9; A perfect and rich Material, in ‘ Lib re 
L I B E R T Y . | Mi pres fg aa as in 
ART Liberty and Co. The Autumn deliveries of 
| this extra fine fast-pile 
VELVETEEN TELTETEEE 
contain many new, rich, delicate, and rare 
FOR es. 
AUTUMN DRESSES. Price, 3s. 11d. per yard, 26 to 27in. wide. 
New Patrerns Every yard stamped— 
POST-FREE. “LIBERTY” ART VELVETEEN, 
LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
CARDINAL & HARFORD, 
The Oldest-established Importers of 
ORIENTAL CARPETS. 
Catalogues free on application, 
LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 
OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 
LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, 





Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
SMEDLEY'S. 
| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 


| Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, 
| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
|_ Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
d sete E 
MATLOCK. and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 
Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of KE. DENT and O0O.’S Manufac- 
EN ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


x DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


TRADE-MARK. 





FOR MUTUAL LIFE 


NATIONAL ASSURANCE, 
See New Prospectus (p. 17) for Parti of 
PR OvI D E N T satan POLIOIEs, 
‘ combining 


LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM Cost 
with Provision for Old Age. 
| 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


INSTITUTION. 


NOTICE.—The DECORATIVE CO-OPERATORS’ ASSOCIA. 
TION, Limited, 405 OXFORD STREET, W., has been 
Re-registered 


D’OYLY & OCO., Limitep, 


Builders, Painters, Art Decorators, Up. 
holsterers, &c. High-class work carried out in Town 
and Country. M. H. HART, Hon. Secretary. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS' FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 











London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN and Author of “ Our Eyes” 
(now in its Tenth Edition), 
begs to announce that his only Address now is 


68 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


where he may be consulted personally, FREE OF CHARGE, respecting Spectacles, 
for all forms of defective vision, between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, except 
on Saturdays, when his hours will be from 10 to 12, 


An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those coming from a distance, 


PERFECTLY SAFE SIX PER CENT. INVESTMENTS. 


AIN and PULLING, INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
of Denver, Colorado, U.S.A., are an ENGLISH FIRM who place money, 
mostly English, on FIRST MORTGAGES in COLORADO. These investments 
are absolutely safe, and the money placed can be realised at any time if needed, 
The best references in Colorado and England will be furnished on application. 
Agents in England:—E, S. DALLAS, 34 Great James’s Street, London, E.C. ; 
M. HIGGINSON and CO., 8 York Buildings, Dale Street, Liverpool. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE.— 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, October Ist. 

The Hospital, which is the largest General Hospital in the Kingdom, contains 
nearly eight hundred beds, all in constant use. There are wards for accidents, 
surgical and medical cases, diseases of women and children, and ophthalmic cases. 
Special departments for diseases of the eye, ear, throat, skin, and teeth, and for 
cancer, tumours, diseases of the bladder, piles, and fistula, Number of in-patients 
last year, 9,105; out-patients, 109,839 ; accidents, 11,400. 

Surgical Operations daily, 

Appointments :—Resident Accoucheur, House Physicians, House Surgeons, &. 
Forty of these appointments are made annually. Numerous Dressers, Clinical 
Clerks, Post-Mortem Clerks, and Maternity Assistants are appointed every three 
months. All appointments are free. Holders of Resident Appointments are 
also provided free board. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £75 and £50, and 
TWO BUXTON SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30 and £20, will be offered for Com- 
petition at the end of September to new Students. Sixteen other Scholar- 
ships and Prizes are given annually, 

The London Hospital is now in direct communication with all parts of the 
Metropolis. The Metropolitan District and other railways have stations within 
a minute’s walk of the Hospital and College. 

For further information, apply, personally or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SOOTT, Warden. 


St. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Natural Science, one of £105 and five of 50 
guineas, of which two are specially open to Students from Oxford and Cambridge, 
will be awarded by Examination on SEPTEMBER 25th and 26th. 

The Prospectus, to be obtained by application to the School Secretary, Mr. F. 
H. MADDEN, contains the Regulations for this Examination, and gives full 
information as to the Course of Study, and the Special Classes for the Higher 
Examinations and Degrees. 

The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. 

HERBERT W. PAGE, M.C., Dean. 


AVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.—This College 
is intended for Undergraduates commencing their studies at the University 
somewhat below the ordinary age. The usual age of entrance at Cavendish 
College is 17 years. Scholarships are awarded to Undergraduates of the College 
in the various subjects studied in the University. Special superintendence is 
provided for the study of Medicine, Law, and Modern Languages. The Entrance 
Examination for the Michaelmas Term will be held on Uctober 8th. The fee for 
board, lodging, and tuition is £25 for each of the three University terms.—For 
further information, apply to the MASTER. 


RS. W. BONNER HOPKINS (late of Littleport 

Vicarage), strongly RECOMMENDS her GARDENER, to whom she can 

give an excellent character, for a small garden with greenhouse, Experienced, 

married, no family. Would work single-handed or with boy under him.—Apply, 
2 St. Matthew's Road, St. Leonards. 


eS for TWO BOYS, of four and five, whose Nurse 

is leaving them, a MAID, aged about 25. One thoroughly accustomed to 
children, and a good needlewoman, essential. No objection to a Swiss Protestant. 
Personal reference necessary.—Write, stating all particulars, to “C. B. J.,” care 
of Mr. Turner, 1 Bathurst Street, Sussex Square. 


JOLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 
Miss NORTON will REOPEN her SCHOOL on FRIDAY, September 19th. 


YDE PARK COLLEGE (for: Ladies), 115 Gloucester 

Terrace, Hyde Park, W.—MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES 

SEPTEMBER 23th.—Lapy PrincipaL: Miss WIGHT. MusicaL DirEcTREsS : 
Miss L, H. CLINTON. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. : . 
Yharter, 1845, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 
Agents nl ig Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
i ‘Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 
ae Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &., apply to the PRIN OIPAL. 
The SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 7th, 1890. 


Establish 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 3rd. EXAMINATION 
for ENTRANCE ONLY on SEPTEMBER 25th and 26th. 
For Prospectus, forms of entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, 
Secretary. 





IGHER EDUCATION.—One of her Majesty’s Inspectors 

of Schools can confidently recommend, for its exceptional tone and 
excellent methods of instruction in English, French, and German, Music, 
Drawing, and Needlework, and its very reasonable terms, a healthily situated 
LADIES’ SCHOOL in the West of England, attended by daughters of the 
neighbouring county families, at which there are at present VACANCIES for a 
few Hp ORDERS.—Address, for particulars, “ P.,”’ 15 Arlington Road, Gloucester 


Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W. 








ORSE CLIFF SCHOOL, BOSCOMBE, BOURNE- 
MOUTH.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, assisted by.a resident House- 
Master and Foreign and English Governesses, PREPARES BOYS from 6 to 13 
for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. The house stands in its own grounds, on top of the 
elif fronting South, and close to the shore and the pines. There is a sheltered 
playground, and a field for games, All the arrangements are suitable for delicate 
boys. Gymnasium, with musical drill. Terms, £80 or £100, according to age.— 
WINTER TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19h. Work begins 9 o’clock, Sept. 20th, 





RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable Educational 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 





UNDLE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.—NEXT 

TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th. An Examination for several 

Scholarships will be held on December 16th, 17th, and 18th, 1890.—For particulars, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
subjects of a High School curriculum, Natural Science, with Practical Laboratory 
Work ; Drawing; Class-Singing and Harmony; Needlework; and Physical 
Exercises. The New Buildings are capable of accommodating 200 Scholars. 
School Hours, 9.15 to 1; optionai and extra subjects in the afternoon. Scale of 
Fees: ‘Jour to Six Guineas a term, according to age.—For Boarding-House 
arrangements, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. Prospectuses, &c., can be 
obtained from the SECRETARY.—NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 
16thh ENTRANCE EXAMINATION at the School- House on Monday, 
September 15th, at 10 a.m. 


3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
$t. Andrews, N.B. . 








EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—REOPENS SEPTEMBER 

16th.—Apply for all information to the Principal, W. J. FORD, M.A. (late 

Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and late Assistant-Master at Marl- 
borough College). 


NEXPENSIVE, SOUND EDUCATION at SCHORNE 
COLLEGE, WINSLOW.—Nearly five hundred Army and Navy Boys, Clergy 
Sons, Medical, &c., have been educated in either the Classical or Modern Side, and 
the School has a good record. Thirty guineas a year, reduced to brothers and 
orphans. Boys over 15, for Senior Departments, preparing for Oxford Respon- 
sions, Cambridge Locals, Coll. Precep. Exams., &c., 45 guineas. Entrance fee, 5 
guineas.—Address, Rev. Dr. JAMES. 


ISS BRAHAM, late of Inglenook, Dorking, has 
REMOVED to PIXHOLME, DORKING, and has now space for an ADDI- 
TIONAL NUMBER of BOYS to train for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Miss Braham 
is assisted by a Graduate of Oxford University, and by other responsible teachers, 
and pays especial attention to physical education. Her gymnasium is fitted with 
the latest apparatus, and the boys have daily practices. Inclusive terms, 80 or 
100 guineas a year, according to age.—References: Dr. George Bird, 49 Welbeck 
Street, W.; Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School, N.W. 
The AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 20th. 


RMY, MILITIA, CIVIL SERVICE EXAMS.—Great 
facilities are offered by Dr. KLEIN, M.A., and Mr. ROBERTS, M.A., for 
passing the same. Five times first places gained in Ceylon C.S. and Student 
Interpreterships. Boarding arrangements. Also special — for new 
Indian Civil, Mathematics and all other subjects, Special classes for London 
Matric. and Bar Exams,—97B Regent Street, W. 


UY’S HOSPITAL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

—TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in ART (100 guineas and 50 guineas) and 

TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in SCTENCE (125 guineas and 50 guineas) are 

offered for Competition on THURSDAY, September 25th, and the two following 
days,—For further particular’, apply to the DEAN. 


ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 SOMERSET STREET, Portman 
Square, W. 
Miss WOODMAN will be at home on and after October 1st for visitors, pre- 
paratory to Reopening of School, October 6th. 


EV. C. A. HEURTLEY, jun., M.A. (Harrow and Oriel), 

assisted by Rev. A. H. G. CREED, B.A. (Bedford and Christ’s), has 

VACANCIES for PUPILS. Full number, nine. Preparation for Universities, 
&c.—Ashington Rectory, Pulborough, Sussex. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Two 

hundred and fifty Rooms, Table d’Hoéte Dinner, 6 to 8 o’clock. Eight 
Lawn-Tennis Courts. Large Swimming-Bath, Private Marine Esplanade.— 
‘Tariff of MANAGER, 


























VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


ORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS— 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS. 

The SEVENTEENTH SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 7th. The 
Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees in Arts, 
a a J bik ers —- Biological, and Engineering 

ratories, an e Weavin » Dyehouse, ani inti i 
Open Daily for practical work, 4 , As Fe eee 
The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Ty :— 
1. For Regular Day Stadente. acaba 
2. For Occasional and Evening Students. 
3. Classes in Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineering. 
4, For Medical Students, 


YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES, SYDENHAM, S.E. 
—A high-class and well-established SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GEN. 
TLEMEN. English and foreign resident governesses. London Professors in daily 
attendance for Literature, Science, Music, Painting, &c. Dancing, Calisthenics, 
Swimming, and 8'djd Carpentry taught. Special arrangements made with parents 
and guardians of children resident in India.—Prospectuses from the Principal, 
Miss SPARROW, M.C.P. 


RIGHTON.—The Rev. R. HUDSON, M.A. (Wrangler, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge; educated at and for a time 
Assistant-Master at Eton), receives FOUR PUPILS to read for Cambridge 
or other Examinations. Age about 15. Highest references. Special care taken 


of a delicate boy, or one leaving home for the first time.—Address, 9 The Drive. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 


Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A married CLERGYMAN, until 
‘ lately Head-Master of a high-class school for eighteen years, now residing 
in a healthy and beautiful part of Sussex, is desirous of receiving FOUR PUPILS 
who require individual teaching and training owing to backwardness or delicacy. 
—‘*CLERICUS,” care of Mr. Tann, 75 Chancery Lane, London. 


N ORTH END HOUSE SCHOOL (near Addison Road 

and West Kensington Stations).—Etfective Preparation for the Scholar. 
ship and Entrance Examinations of the Public Schools. First and third places 
at the last Westminster Examination. Beautiful grounds of six acres.—For 
Prospectus, apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 
tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DECEMBER.—Apply, 
Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master 
at Harrow), Head-Master. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, N.W.—Head- 
Master: C. A. VINCE, E q., M.A. (late Fellow of Carist’s College, Cam- 
bridge). Bourding-House Master: T. H. JACKSON, Esq., B.A.—This School 
will REOPEN on THURSDAY, September 18th.—For Prospectuses and other 
information, apply to the HEAD-MASTER; to Mr. JACKSON, Burton Bank, 
Mill Hill, N.W.; or to the Secretary, A. ARNOLD HANNAY, Esq., 80 Cole- 
man Street, E.C, 


ADFORD HOUSE, COVENTRY.—PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for the SONS of GENTLEMEN. Estab. 1800. Boys received from 

six to twelve years of age, and prepared for College and Local Examinations, which 

have hitherto been successfully passed by the Pupils of this School. Eight acres 
ot recreation-ground.—Apply for particulars to Mrs. and Miss HOUGHTON, 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provostsof Eton 
and Eing’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 


WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 



































Prospectuses for— : 
I. DAY CLASSES. 
II, DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE. 
Ill. DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 
IV. PHARMACEUTICAL DEPARTMENT. 
V. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 
VI. EVENING CLASSES. 
VII. SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS (£12 to £100 per annum). 
—may be obtained at Mr. CORNISH’S, St. Aun’s Square, Manchester, or on 
application to the Registrar. HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


GT. GEORGE'S ORAL | and CORRESPONDENCE 
CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 


SIXTEENTH SESSION, 1890.91. 


CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES to prepare for the L.L.A. Examinations, 
and to direct Private Reading, open OCTOBER Ist. 

ORAL and CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES of a less advanced nature, to 

repare for the Local Examinations of Edinburgh, and to give help in Home 
Education, open OCTOBER 8th. 

The Subjects taught include Grammar, Arithmetic, Euclid, Algebra, History, 
Geography, Scripture, Church History, English Composition, English Language 
and Literature, Latin, Greek, French, German, Nae arog Philology, Logic, 
Mental and Moral Aemogyn ig Education, Physiology, Physical Geography, 
Botany, Drawing, History o i 





Art, and Theory of Music. 


Prospectuses from the SECRETARY, St. George’s Classes, 3 and 5 Melville 
Street, Edinburgh. 


HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION, 1890-91, will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 
October 1st, when the Prizes will be Distributed by C. Kraan Pavt, Esq., and 
an Introductory Address will be delivered by STORER BENNETT, Le F.R.C.S. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £100 and £60) will be open for 
Competition on September 29th and 30th. : 

The School Buildings have been recently enlarged, comprising new Theatre, 
Library, Physiological Laboratory, Materia Medica Museum, Students’ Room, 
and Luncheon Room. . : 
if Besides Scholarships and Prizes there are annually Eighteen Resident Hospital 

ppointments open to Student : Y 

The Ganmaniien Fee for the whole Medical Curriculum is £100. Special pro- 
vision is made for Dental Students and for Candidates for the Preliminary 
Scientific (M.B.) Examination. . 

The Residential College adjoins the Hospital, and provides accommodation for 
thirty Students and a Resident Warden. 


Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Resident Medical 
Officer at the Hospital, or from A, PEARCE GOULD, Dean. 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The SESSION 

of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS, and of SCIENCE (including 

the Indian and Oriental Schools and the Department of Fine Arts), will BEGIN 
on OCTOBER 2nd. The Introductory Lecture will be given at 3 p.m,, by Pro- 
fessor R. S. Pootz, LL.D. 


PROFESSORS. 
F. Althaus, Ph.D... 9... 0 we ae =~ German. h 
J. Hudson Beare, B.Sc. ... one as { oo ing and Mechanical Tech- 
Edw. Spencer Beesly, M.A. sb .. Ancient and Modern History. 
Cecil Bendall, M.A.... ie ve = eee,- Sanskrit. 


Geology and Mineralogy (Yates-Gold- 
Rev. T. G, Bonney, D.8c., F.R.S., F.G.8. { “STi professorship). 
T. W. Rhys Davids, LL.D., PhD. Pali and Buddhist Literature. 
Antonio Farinelli, L.B. ... = .. Italian Language and Literature. 
J. A. Fleming, M.A., D.Sc. 3 .. Hlectrical Technology. t 
G, C. Foster, B.A., F.R.S... ove oe —— (Quain Professorship). 
ESF 1, M.A Political Economy (Newmarch Pro- 
. 8, Foxwell, M.A... ane sibbe seo + fessorship). 
Alfred Goodwin, M.A... oss ob — 
Alexander Henry, M.A., LL.B.... pre { aoe and Constitutional Law 


M. J. M. Hil), M.A.... whe oe ae ee gga oe état 
ing’ anguage an erature 
W. P. Ker, MLA. 10 eee eee oe { (Quain Professorship). 


H, Lallemand, B.-és-Sc. ... a = a ae and ve gay - 

oology an mparative Anatom: 
E, Ray Lankester, M.A., LL.D., F-R.S. { “(5097 nn professorship). y 
.. Fine Arts (Slade Professorship). 


A.Legros... iy ioe oat 2 
Rev. D. W. Marks ... obs ooo + Hebrew (Goldsmid Professorship). 


A. F. Murison, M.A. as eae .. Roman Law. 
F, W. Oliver, B.A., D.Sc.... Botany (Quain Professorship). 


Karl Pearson, M.A., LL.B. ae ... Applied Mathematics. 


R. 8. Poole, LL.D. ... se se .. Archseology (Yates Professorship). . 
J. P. Postgate, M.A. nee an .. Comparative Philology. 
W. Ramsay, Ph.D., F.R.S. a Chemistry. 


Charles Rieu, Ph.D. © oe eae Arabic nd Persian, ss ssie (Grot 
ilosophy of Mind and Logic (Grote 

G. Croom Robertson, M.A. poe an f Professorship). 
E. A. Schiifer, F.R.S. oes sn ... Physiology (Jodrell Professorship). 
T. Roger Smith, F.R,I.B.A. ain .. Architecture. 

u a — Harcourt, aes Civil Engineering and Surveying. 
Watson Smith, F.C.I., F.1.0. (Lecturer) Applied Chemistry. 
Hugh Stannns, F.R.1.B.A. (Lecturer)... Applied Art. 

Scholarships, &c., of the value of £2,000 may be awardéd annually. The regu- 
lations as to these, and further information as to classes, prizes, &c., may be 
obtained from the Secretary. J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1890-91 will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, October Ist, 
when the Prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, 
Bart., M.A. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARHIPS of 125 guineas and £60 
respectively, open to all first-year Students, will be offered for Competition. 
The Examination will be held on September 26th, 27th, and 29th, and the Subjects 
will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, at 
the option of Candidates. 

Scholarships and money prizes of considerable value are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as also several medals, 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific and 
Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and Special Arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years; also for Dental 
Students and for qualified Practitioner :. 

A Register of Approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also 
has a list of Local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive 
Students into their houses, 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 


Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 
G. H. MAKINS, Vice-Dean. 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, 8.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OOTOBER Ist. Introdactory 
Address by Dr. T. Concort Fox at 4 p.m., followed by Distribution of Prizes. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 and £40, and one of £20 for 
Dental Students, on Examination, September 23rd and 24th. 

There are also numerous Prizes. 

FEES.—100 guineas in one sum on entrance, or £110 in two payments, or £120 
in five payments. Special fees for partial and Dental Students. 

The Hospital has a service of over 200 beds, and the usual special departments. 
Prospectus and all information on application to 

W H. ALLCHIN, M.B.Lond., Dean. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. 8. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


15,715.—£6 10s. is needed to provide an allowance of 5s. to a most industrious 
man who has been totally disabled by rheumatics, His sick club allows him 4s. 
a week permanently, and his wife earns about 5s. Previous to being disabled, 
this man contributed largely towards the maintenance of his wife’s mother. A 
man of exceptional character and perseverance. 

15,757.—£A 11s, 8d, wanted to provide convalescent treatment, clothes, &c., for 
a very respectable man, a carpenter. There are four youngchildren, He belongs 
to a benefit club, Work has been slack during last year, and there has been a 
good deal of illness in the family. 

12,923,—£3 18s. required as a supplementary pension for six months of 3s. 
weekly for an old maiden lady in reduced circumstances, Private friends provide 
what is necessary otherwise. The case is very strongly recommended, 

15,742.—£3 5s, required to enable to grant a weekly allowance of 2s, 6d. for six 
months to a widow of 72. Her husband died five years ago, and since that time 
she has been living on the money that he had saved during his lifetime, and by 
doing a little work for her relations and her husband’s old employer. She is now 
too old to do more work. Her relations have promised to give what help they 
can, and her husband’s employer has promised 2s. 6d, a week, 

15,400,—An East-End Committee desire to raise £8 to purchase a good mangle 
and business for the wife of a respectable mechanic, The man has an excellent 
character, but having broken down with lung disease, the wife will have to be 
the breadwinner for the future. One of the four children is in delicate health, 
All are well cared for by the parents, 
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CoMMITTEE, 
Rev. J. Estiin Carpe 
The Eart of OaR.isLe, R. W. Kirriz, Esq. (Toynbee tik 
Rev. Dr. MARTINEAU. Hon. Mrs. Lyvtex STaNLEy ). 
Rev. Dr. DrumMonp (Principal of Man-| ALLEN GraHam, Esq. ? 
chester New College). J. Morrison, Esq., M.A. 
W. Brake Oncers, Esq., LL.D. (Hon.| Frances (DowaGER Cour 
Treas.) RvssELL). TESS 
Rev. P. H. Wickstrep, M.A. Rev. W. Copetanp Bowre (L.8.B 
FRANCES PowER CoBBE. Miss Beatrice PovTer, it 
Mrs, Humpury Warp (Hon. Sec.) 





Rev. StToprorD BROOKE. 





The Council have pleasure in announcing that arrangements are now in progres 
which will enable them to open University Hall for residence towards the middle 
or end of next October. r 

The Rules and Regulations of the Hall will be very similar to those adopted at 
Toynbee Hall, and in other “settlements” of the kind. No definite pledge will 
be expected from Residents, but it will be understood that those applying for 
rooms are in general sympathy with the objects of the Hall, and will be ready to 
give such time as they can afford to helping forward either the educational] and 
religious, or the social side of the work. 

Furnished rooms in the Hall can be had at rentals varying from 8s. to 12s, a 
week. The charges for board and service will be regulated by a Committee of the 
Residents, under the presidency of the Warden, 

The Lecture List for the coming year, together with a paper of “ Suggestions 
for Residents,” are ready, and can be had on application. The Lectures and 
Classes of the Hall, in Biblical, Literary, and Social Subjects, will be open free to 
all Residents. Adjoining the Hall is Dr. Williams’s Library, of which the Resj. 
dents may become Members. The British Museum is about half-a-mile distant, 

Applications for rooms, &c., should be sent to Rev. H. GOW, University Hall 
Gordon Square, from whom also the original circular of the Hall can be obtained. 

House Committee— 
JAMES MARTINEAU. 
STOPFORD A. BROOKE, 
CARLISLE. 
ALLEN GRAHAM, 
R. W. KITTLE. 
MARY A. WARD (Hon. Sec.) 


T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 





The WINTER SESSION willCO MMENOE on WEDNESDAY, October Ist, when 
* Introductory Address will be delivered by Mr, AUaustus WINTERBOTTOM, at 

p.m. 

The following Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in October : 

1. A Scholarship, value £125, for the Sons of Medical Men who have entered 
the School as bond-fide first-year students during the current year. 

is Two Scholarships, each of £50, open to all students commencing their 
studies. 

3. A Scholarship, value £90, open to all students who have entered the School 
during the current year, and who have passed the Cambridge lst M.B. since 
October, 1889. 

4, A Scholarship, value £65, for students who, having been signed up for or 
previously passed the Oxford 1st M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd M.B., have entered 
the School during the current year. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to students :—The William 
Brown £100 Exhibition ; the William Brown £40 Exhibition; the Brackenbury 
Prize in Medicine, value £32; the Brackenbury Prize in Surgery, value £32; 
the Pollock Prize in Physiology, value £18; the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, 
value £10 10s. ; the Treasurer’s Prize, value £10 10s. ; General Proficiency Prizes 
for first, second, and third-year students, of £10 103. each ; the Brodie Prize in 
Surgery ; the Acland Prize in Medicine ; the Thompson Medal ; and Sir Charles 
Clarke’s Prize. 

All Hospital Appointments, including the two House Physicianships and two 
House Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of competition, and are open to 
the students without additional expense of any kind. 

Clerkskips and Dresserships and all the minor appointments are given without 
extra fees. Several paid appointments, including that of Obstetric Assistant, 
with a salary of £100 and board and lodging, are awarded yearly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Medical School Committee. 

Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 

THOMAS WHIPHAM, M.D., Dean. 


| eee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS _.. ove ove ++» £10,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... eos eee os +» 12,000,000 


HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
—ISSUE of £371,320 (authorised by the Sheffield Corporation Acts, 1883 
and 1889).—The Corporation of Sheffield Give Notice, that they are prepared to 
receive applications for the above sum of Sheffield Corporation £3 per Cent. Stock. 
Minimum price of issue, £100 per cent. Interest payable half-yearly on March 
1st and September Ist at the Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank, Sheffield; or by 
their London Agents, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 67 Lombard Street. 
No sum less than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and any amount in excess of that 
sum must be a multiple of £10. Under the Trust Investment Act, 1889, this 
Stock is an available investment for every Trustee, who is not expressly forbidden 
by the instrument creating his trust to invest in Corporation Stock, Forms of 

Prospectus, &c,, and all information required, will be supplied by 

W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar. 
Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 











ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Founded 1806.) 
FINANCIAL POSITION. 
Existing Assurances .., eee ose oe coe +e £7,470,866 
Invested Funds... oes ove ace oes so wee 2,623,456 
Annual Income... ove see eee eee ooo we 315,952 
Claims and Surrenders paid... “Es ooo ae «+» 8,891,990 


Bonuses declared ahs a8 aa ase eee ee 2,971,852 
ENDOWMENT.—Policies payable during lifetime, or at death, are now granted 
with Participation in Profits, " 
SURRENDER VALUES are allowed after the payment of One Full Year’s 
Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms, in lieu of the sur- 
render value in cash. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 
CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THOR OF “NOT LIKE OTHER 
BY THE AU eRe 


LOVER OR FRIEND? 


By ROSA N. CAREY, 
Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” &c. 
In 8 vols. crown 8yo. 





NOW READY. 
NAME AND FAME, 


By A. 8. EWING LESTER and ADELINE 
SERGEANT. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE REPENTANCE OF 
PAUL WENTWORTH.” 


THE RIDDLE OF 
-LAURENCE HAVILAND. 


By CONSTANCE SMITH, 
In 83 vols, crown 8yo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ANTHONY FAIRFAX,” 


AUODRE Y. 


By MARGERY HOLLIS. 
In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 





Sale over One Million Copies. 


THE NOVELS OF MRS. 
HENRY WOOD. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 


A New and Cheaper Edition is now appearing of 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS, handsomely bound 
in red cloth and printed in new type. Each inlvol. 
crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. The last volume issued is 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. uta series.) 


The remaining volumes will be issued at monthly 
intervals, 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


THE 


UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 


Ready September 15th.] [Price 2s, 6d. 





CONTENTS. 
1, Twenty YEARS Aao. (Fully Illustrated.) Sydney 
Hall. 


2, Coercion 1n Socratism. E. Bernstein. 

3. THe Gops oF EayptT. Grant Allen, 

4, ABOUT THE ABBEY. fey Illustrated.) Ven. 
Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 

5. Hypnotism. ©. U. Barham. 

6. SunpAY NEWSPAPERS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
R. Donald. 

7. THE CHRONICLES OF West CHESTER CREEK. 
(Fully Illustrated.) W. Baynes. 

8. BEckForp’s “ Dreams.” Dr, Garnett. 

9, Tue WaGES OF SIN. (Illustrated.) Lucas Malet. 

10. TRAVELLING: 1TS IDEAL AND REALITY. Harry 


Quilter. 
11, THE WorLD IN SEPTEMBER. The Editor. 
FuuLu-PaGEe ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Twenty YEARS Aco. Sydney Hall. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, O. A. Channer, 
CHRONICLES OF WesT CHESTER CREEK. J. Ayton 
Symington, 
Tue Waaes or €1n. A. Sacheverel-Coke. 
And many smaller Illustrations, 
Initials, Tailpieces, &c. 
Swan SONNENSCHEIN and Co., London, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use. and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—NERvovus 


IRRITABILITY, — No part of the human 
machine requires more constant supervision than 
the nervous system—for upon it our health—and 
even life—depends. These Pills strengthen the 
nerves, and are the safest general purifiers of the 
bl Nausea, headache, giddiness, numbness, and 
mental apathy yield to them. They despatch in a 
summary manner those distressing dyspeptic symp- 
toms, stomachic pains, fullness at the pit of the 
stomach, abdomiual distension, and regulate alike 
capricious appetites and confined bowels—the com- 
monly accompanying signs of defective or diminished 
nerve tone. Holloway’s Pills are particularly re- 
commended to persons of studious and sedentary 
habits, who gradually fall into a nervous and 
irritable state unless some such restorative be 
occasionally taken. 








NOTICE. 





This day is published, THE SEVENTH VOLUME 


BLACKIE’S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA. 


Illustrated with numerous Engravings and Two Maps. 
Cloth, 6s.; or balf-morocco, 8s. 6d. 
*," Vol. VIII., completing the Work, will be issued on December Ist. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


188 STRAND. 
CATALOGUES POST - FREE. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Founded 1839.) 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent, 
per annum. Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager. 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.1.A., ondon. 
Actuary and Secretary. 
WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager, 120 Princes St., Edin. 


BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 





PRESERVED PRO- 


PUTS, 
VISIONS, and 





: | eaten MEATS. Also, 





IRKBECK BAN KE. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, ——— on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


TAMMERERS should read a book 

bya gentleman who cured himself after suffering 

nearly forty years. Price 13 stamps.—B. BEASLEY, 
Huntingdon. j 





| cia, of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





— SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





ees for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 










ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvuTSIDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
S00 £10 10 
Half-Page ........0.00+6 senneenenans oe 8 § 
Quarter-Page... er 
Narrow Columm .........cccseees 3 10 
Half-Column........ 


_ 
be 
nr 

oS A2C[OQRQCoO 


Quarter-Column ............. ceceneeg ORE 
CoMPANIES, 

Outside Page...........0ssee ésecees £14 14 

pe) are 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page 
14s. per inch. 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
3s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 





Terms; net. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





F R Y'S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc 0c O (A. 


Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., says :—*I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.”* 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
SEPTEMBER. 


Tur NEWFOUNDLAND FisHEeRIES Dispute. (With Map.) By Sir W. Whiteway, 
Premier of Newfoundland, and his Colleagues. 

Human Sevection. By A. R. Wullace. 

Gorrue’s Last Days. (With unpublished Document.) By Professor Dowden. 

A CatHotic on Naturat ReELicion. By W. H. Mallock, 

SexvaL Moratity rn Russia. By E. B. Lanin. 

Pro Bono Pustico. By J. M. Barrie. 

A Century or Women’s Riguts. By Elizabeth Pennell. 

Joun Henry Newman. By W.S. Lilly. 

THE ARGENTINE OrISIs:—l. Irs DEVELOPMENT. By H. B, Callander.—2. Irs 
FINANCIAL SIGNIFICANCE. By W. R. Lawson. 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN SEPTEMBER. 


THE EWE-SPEAKING PEOPLE 
OF THE 
SLAVE COAST OF WEST AFRICA. 


By Major A. B. ELLIS, 
Author of ‘‘The Tshi-Speaking People.” 


Demy 8vo. 


SUVOROFF. 


Crown 8yo. 


By Lieut.-Colonel Spa.pine. 


A NEW NOVEL by ROBERT HAIGH. 


IDOLATERS. By Rosert Haicu. Crown 


8vo, 63, ee ete 
A NEW NOVEL by MORLEY ROBERTS. 


In LOW RELIEF: a Bohemian Transcript. 


By Moruey Ropers, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 


One Shilling, crown 8vo. 


A POPPY’S TEARS. By Mannineton Carryn. 


Crown 8vo, ls. ; in cloth, 1s. 6d. [Now ready. 


One Shilling, crown 8vo. 


NOTCHES on the ROUGH EDGE of LIFE. 


By Lynn Crrit D’Oriz. Crown 8y0, 1s.; in cloth, ls. 6d. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK ON AUTHORSHIP. 
Just published, cloth extra, 5s.; postage, 44d. 


The AUTHORS’ MANUAL: 


being a Complete, Practical Guide to all Departments of Journalism, Literary 
Work generally, and Book-Producing, with Special Advice in reference to 
Imaginative Literature. By Percy RussEe.t, Author of “ A Journey to 
Lake Taupo,” “‘ Australian Tales and Sketches,” &. 


DIGBY and LONG, Publishers, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN: Second Thoughts. 
See FOREIGN CHURCH CHRONICLE for SEPTEMBER. 


R. BERKELEY, 29 inumenin Row. 








HE BUILDER (Established 1842) 
Is the Leading Journal for Architects, Builders, &c., and contains Illustra- 
tions in this week's issue (September 13th) of 
Parliament Houses, Rome; Competition Designs (four views and plan); the 
Hospital Chapel, Ilford; Monumental Brasses; House at Northwood. “also 
Articles, &., Pavements and ; Letter from Paris ; the British Association ; 
Sheffield Waterworks ; Trade Congress ; Colonial Architects’ Department, N.S.W. ; 
Hot-Water Supply (« Student’s Column * *), &c. Price 4d.; by post, 44d.— 
OFFICE, No, 46 CATHERINE STREET, LONDON, W.c. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC ‘to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 





H SOTHERAN and Cc O., 
¢ BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in en India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY — of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
a a No. gratis and post- free, 
LIBRARIES P ROHASE D.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


1386 STRAND W.C.; ‘and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 





es 


WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKs. 
A SHORT LIFE of CARDINAL NEWMAN, 


By J. 8. FLETCHER. [In the press, 


SOCIAL LIFE UNDER the REGENCY. By 


JouN ASHTON. 2 vols, demy 8vo, with about 100 Illustrations, 303. [This day, 


PICTURESQUE LONDON. By Percy Fitz. 


GERALD, Extra crown 4to, with over 100 Illustrations, [Just ready, 


NEW NOVELS. 


A STRANGE WOOING. By Charles 
GIBBON. [Just ready, 

VICE VALENTINE. By I. Ashworth 
TaYLor. 2 vols. [This day, 

A LOST EXPLORER: an Australian 
Story. By J. F. Hogan, 33. 6d [This day, 


The NUGENTS of CARRICONNA. By 


Tiaue Horxins. Fourth Edition, 3s. 6d. 


SAPPHIRA. By Sarah Tytler. 2 vols. 
NELLY BLYTHE. By Jessie Greenwood. 


2 vols, 


|'BRAYHARD: the Strange Adventures of 


One Ass and Seven Champions. By F. M. ALLEN. Illustrated by Harry 
Furniss. 6s, 


SHAM GOLD. By Stephanie Wohl. 6s. 
AS the TIDE TURNS. By Mary E. 


Houtau, Author of “ In Hot Haste.” 


FOR VALUE RECEIVED. By Thomas 


Coss, Author of ** Brownie’s Plot,” &c. 3 vols. 


The BLIND MUSICIAN. Adapted from 


the Russian of KoROLENKO, ByS Srepniak and W. WESTALL. 23s, 6d. 


ONE of the WICKED. By Godfrey 
BurcuertT. 2 vols. 


The BETTER MAN. By Arthur Paterson, 
3s. 6d. 
STEPHANIE. By Tom Lee. 6s. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in 
London, by the Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





A large number of Copies of the Best and most Popular Books 
of the Season are now in circulation at Mupin’s Liprary. 


All Works of general interest are freely added immediately on 
publication. 


Library Catalogue for 1890, 1s.6d. Prospectuses and Clearance 
Lists of Books on Sale, postage-free. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limirep, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


Branch Offices : 
241 Brompton Road; and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 





PSTAIRS_= and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, 0: 
in quantities at the rate of 10s, per 100, on 3 persone . the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, C.; to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs. 





RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 








ARNOLD'S ENGLISH LITERATURE 


following are just ready, each Vol. c'early printed in bold 
SERIW ith an Tatroduction and a few brief Notes, and Illustrated from the 
original Plates :— 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. | DOMBEY and SON. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
The Plain Cloth Edition, price 1s. 6d. ; the Prize Edition, specially bound in 
cloth gilt, 2s. ae sa tales ‘ P 
In this Edition large omissions are made, but continuity of narrative is pre- 
rved by the insertion of occasional summaries in italic type. The Series will be 
foand suitable for reading-books in schools and evening classes, as well as for the 
home circle. Other Volumes in preparation. 


LAMB’S ADVENTURES of ULYSSES. With 


an Introduction by ANDREW Lana. A few brief Notes and an Index of 
Proper Names are appended. Cloth, square Svo, 1s. 6d.; specially bound 
for prizes, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


GARDEN FLOWER PICTURES, for 


Decorating School Walls, Beautifully Designed and Coloured. Five Sets, 
each containing Three Plates, mounted on stout boards, varnished and strung 
for hanging. Size of the boards, about 34in. by 15in. Net price, 2s. 64, the 
Set. Also single Plates, similarly mounted, 1s. each. Adopted by the 
School Boards for Londor, Birmingham, and Glasgow. 


The CONCRETE ARITHMETICS; for the 


New Code, 1890. By R. Lisuman, Head-Master of the Belle-Vue Higher 
Board School, Bradford. 
Standards III., IV., V., price 2d. each ; Standard VI., price 3d. 
One or H.M’s Inspectors or ScHooits:—‘ The ‘Concrete Arithmetic’ is 
exactly the kind of book I have long wished I could introduce into all the 
schools I have to do with.” 


BENCH-WORK in WOOD: a Handbook for 


Manual Training Classes, By W. F. M. Goss. With over 300 Illustrations, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Professor Unwin, City and Guilds’ Institute :—‘ I think it a very usefal and 
well-written book.” 


b] 

WILLIAMS and LASCELLES’ INTRODUC- 
TION to CHEMICAL SCIENCE. Edited by B. P. Lascexttes, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Harrow School; and R. P. Wittiams, of the English 
High School, Boston, With 50 Iliustrations, cloth, red edges, 3s, 6d. 

Nature :—‘‘ There could hardly be a more concise and well-digested summary 
of elementary chemical principles and applications than that contained in this 
work,’ 


The STANDARD COURSE in CHEMISTRY 


as a CLASS SUBJECT for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By E. J. Cox, 
Head-Master of the Technical School, Birmingham. 
[ Standards ITI.-VII. in preparation, 


Professor YOUNG’S ASTRONOMIES. 
1. A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. Royal 8vo, 550 pp., 


with 250 Illustrations, half-morocco, 12s. 6d, 
2. The ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY. Crown 8vo, 


470 pp., with numerous Illustrations, half-morocco, 7s. 6d. 


COLLEGE SERIES of GREEK AUTHORS. 


Edited under the supervision of Professor J. W. Wurtz, of Harvard, and 
Professor SEYMOUR, of Yale College. The Volumes are uniformly printed 
and bound, with all necessary Introductions and Notes. The following are 


now ready :— 
THUCYDIDES. Book I. PLA TO—APOLOGY and 
Edited by Prof.C. D. Morris. 7s. 6d. | CRITO. By Prof. L. Dyer. 63. 
THUCYDIDES. Book V.|\PLATO—PROTAGORAS. 


By Prof. FowLer, 63. By Principal Towxr. 6s. 


THUCYDIDES. Book VIL, |EURIPIDES — BACCHAN- 


By Prof. 0. F. SMITH. 63. TES. By Prof. Beckwitu. 6s. 


INTRODUCTION to the EURIPIDES — IPHIGENIA 


, : in TAURIS. By Prof. Fiace. 6s. 

LANGUAGE and VERSE of in TAU. ee : 
HOMER, By Prof.Szxmour. 4s61.,A RIS TOPHANES—The 

HOMER—ILIAD. BooksL.- CLOUDS. By Prof. Humpureys. 


63. 
Ill. By Prof.Sexymovur. 6s. 
INES — 2 
HOMER—ODYSSEY. Books| “"SCHINES ~~ In CTESI- 
I-IV. By Prof. Perrin. 6s. SON. 6s. 


SOPHOCLES — ANTIGONE. | XENOPHON--HELLENICA. 
By Prof. Dooge, 63. B’ks I.-1V. By Prof. Manart. 7s 6d, 
Dr. J. 8. Rep, Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge :—‘‘I have examined 
several of the volumes carefully, and have looked at the others, and I am con- 
vinced that the series as a whole is very valuable.” 


The COLLEGE SERIES of LATIN AUTHORS. 


The Volumes are provided with ample Introductions and Notes, and are 
uniformly bound in cloth, crown 8vo, The following are now ready :— 


HORACE — SATIRES and|CICERO—BRUTUS. Edited 


A . 65.6d 
EPISTLES. Edited by Prof. by Prof. KeiLoee . 
GREENoUGH. 6. 6). TACITUS—ANNALS. I.-VI. 
Edited by Prof. ALLEN. 7s, 6d. 


PRACTICAL LATIN COMPOSITION. With 


Extraets for Translation from Casar, Nepos, Livy, and Cicero. By W.C. 
Cottar, Crown 8vo,5s. The Volume serves both as a Latin Reader and a 
Composition Book, the teaching of translation and composition thus pro- 
ceeding simultaneously. 
The Atheneum :—‘‘ We should like to see the use of this royal road to the 
mastery of Latin in all fourth and fifth forms made compulsory.” 











ALLEN and GREENOUGH’S LATIN 


GRAMMAR. Revised Edition, crown 8vo, 488 pp., half-morocco, 63. 
The Classical Review :—‘*No worker in Latin grammar, and no teacher of 
Latin grammar, can dispense with the buok.”’ 


MODERN FRENCH READINGS, with 
HELPS for COMPOSITION. Edited by A. Jamson Situ, M.A., Head- 
Master of King Edward’s School, Camp Hill, Birmingham. The Volume 
consists of Sustained Extracts from Dumas, Victor Hugo, Gautier, Guizot, 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, red edges, 33, 


LES TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES. Edited, 


for the Use of Schools, by Professor Sumicurast, of Harvard University. In 
Use at Eton College and Rugby School. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


The BEGINNER’S BOOK in GERMAN. 


Illustrated with Humorous Pictures. By Sopure Dorior, Square 8vo, 
273 pp., boards, cloth back, 4s. 6d. 


COLLAR’S GERMAN LESSONS : a Complete 


Manual for the Elementary Study of German, With Exercises, Grammar, and 
Vocabularies. Cloth, crown 8vo, 6s. 


STEIN’S GERMAN EXERCISES. Intended 


for Lays who are just beginning to translate connected English into German. 
With Notes and Vocabularies. Cloth, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


EGGLESTON’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORIES 


of the UNITED STATES. These magnificent Works, beautified on almost 
every page by the best designers and engravers of the day with numerous 
Maps and Full-Page Pictures (some of them in colours), and an immense 
number of smaller Illustrations, form volumes of unequalled attractiveness, 
— Dr. Eggleston’s name is a guarantee for the excellence of the literary 
matter. 


The HOUSEHOLD HISTORY. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt 


top, 12s. 


The SCHOOL HISTORY. Square 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
The CHILD’S HISTORY. Square 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


The LEADING FACTS of HISTORY SERIES. 


Edited by D. H. Montgomery. Each Volume is provided with Maps and 
Tables, and the matter is arranged in paragraphs, with headings in bold 
type for the Student’s use. 


The LEADIN G FACTS of ENGLISH HISTORY. 
PPp., ad 
The LEADING FACTS of FRENCH HISTORY. 


Cloth, 6s. 


The LEADING FACTS of AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Illustrated, 5s. 6d. 
The INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


SERIES. Edited by W. T. Harris, LL.D., United States Commissioner of 
Education. “Uniformly bound, with Diagrams and Illustrations where 
necessary, and forming an admirable Collection for Teachers and Students 
of Educational Subjects. Each Volume can be had separately: 
ROSENKRANZ —PHILOSO-;PREYERS DEVELOP- 


PHY of EDUCATION. 6s. MENT of the INTELLECT. 6s. 
PAINTER’S HISTORY of PARKER’S HOW toSTUDY 
EDUCATION. 6:. GEOGRAPHY, 63. 
MORRISON’S VENTILA-|BOONE’S HISTORY of 
TION and WARMING of SCHOOL ng . ee ba 
FROEBEL'S EDUCATION SCHOOLS. 83. 6d. oraae 
RALDWin's  utuues-| ee eee ee 
TARY PSYCHOLOGY. 6s. | P I Cc KA R D’S S Cc H 0 0 1A 


PREYERS SENSES and! suvervision, 4s. 6a. 
the WILL. 6s, \ [Now ready, 


LOTZE’S PHILOSOPHICAL OUTLINES. 


Translated and Edited by Professor G. T. Lapp, Each Volume may be had 


separately, crown 8vo, cloth, 43. 
Vol. I—METAPHYSIOS. Vol, IV.— PSYCHOLOGY. 
», II1.—PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION. » _V.—ASTHETICS. 
» LIL—PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY. » VI.—LOGIC. 
The Spectator :—‘‘ No man of letters, no specialist in science, no philosopher, 
no theologian, but would derive incalculable benefit from the thorough study of 
Lotze’s system of philosophy.” 


HUDSON’S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. The 


23 following Plays edited for Schools by H. N. Hupson, LI..D., with Ex- 
— and Critical Notes. Each Play separately, in paper covers, ls, 6d. ; 
Midsummer-Night’s| Henry Fourth, Part Second. 
- DREAM) s | Henry the Fifth. 
The Merchant of Venice. Henry the Eighth. 
Much Ado About Nothing. | Romeo and Juliet. 





As You Like It. Julius Cesar, 

Twelfth Night. Hamlet. 

The Tempest. | King Lear. 

The Winter’s Tale. | Macbeth. 

King John. | Anthony and Cleopatra. 
Richard Second. Othello. 

Richard Third. Cymbeline. 

Henry Fourth, Part First. | Coriolanus. 





NOTICE.—Mr. Arnold’s COMPLETE CATALOGUE of EDUCATIONAL WORKS for 1890, including the publications of Messrs. Ginn 
and Co., will be sent post-free on application. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick 


Square, H.C. (in connection with Ginn and 


Co., Boston and New York). 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & .SONS’| BLACKIE AND SON’S EDUCATIONAL LIST, 


EDUCATIONAL 


Recently published, 


A WORKING HANDBOOK of the ANALYSIS of 
SENTENCES. With Noteson Parsing, Paraphrasing, Figures of Speech, and 
Prosody. Crown 8vo, ls, 6d. 

**The book deserves unstinted praise for the care with which the matter has 
been arranged...... One of the best and soundest productions on the analysis of 
sentences we have yet met with.””—Schoolinaster. , 

“ The whole arrangement of the book is good, and an intelligent student who 
bad worked systematically throngh it could hardly make an error in the analysis 
of even very difficult passages. An excellent addition to the book is the chapter 
on paraphrasing, an exercise which is very often wretchedly done.’”’—London 
Quarterly Review. 


PROFESSOR MINTO’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


MANUAL of ENGLISH PROSE LITERATURE. Third 
Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


CHARACTERISTICS of ENGLISH POETS, 
CHAUCER to SHIRLEY. New Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LIST. 


from 


DR. MACKAY’S GEOGRAPHY. 


MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY: Mathematical, 
Physical, and Political. Eleventh Thousand, Revised to date of publication, 
crown 870, pp. 688, 7s. 6d. 

ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY.  Fifty-third 
Thousand, Revised, crown 8vo, 3s. 

The INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. Fifteenth Edition, 


Revised, crown 8y0, 23. . 


OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 185th 
Thousand, Revised, 18mo, 1s. 
ELEMENTS of PHYSIOGRAPHY and PHYSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY. With Illustrations, Thirtieth Thousand, Revised, ls. 6d. 


BY PROFESSOR PAGE. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
GEOGRAPHY. With Sketch-Maps and Illustrations, 
Revised and Enlarged by Professor LapwortH. 2s. 6d. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICALGEOGRAPHY. 
With Engravings. Revised and Enlarged by the Same, Third Edition, 5s. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. With 
Engravings, Twelfth Edition, Revised and almost entirely Rewritten by the 


Same. 3s, 6d 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. 


Edition, with Glossary, 7s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON’S ZOOLOGY. 
MANUAL of ZOOLOGY. Seventh Edition, Rewritten and 
Enlarged. Post 8vo, 18s. 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. Fourth Edition, Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, with 188 Engravings, 7s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. Sixth 
Edition, with 156 Engravings, 3s. 

OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY for BEGINNERS. 
Third Edition, with 52 Engravings, Is. 6d. 

The ANCIENT LIFE-HISTORY of the EARTH. Crown 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 
ry THIRD EDITION, Rewritten and greatly Enlarged. 

A MANUAL of PALAONTOLOGY. By Professor 


NicHoison and Ricuarp LypExkKer, B.A. 2 vols. 8vo, with 1,419 Illustra- 
tions, 63s. 


PHYSICAL 
Twelfth Edition, 


Sixth 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


ADITUS FACILIORES. An Easy Latin Construing-Book. 
By A. W. Ports, M.A., LL.D., and the Rev. C. Darnety, M.A. Tenth 
Edition, fcap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


ADITUS FACILIORES GRECI. An Easy Greek Con- 


struing-Book. By the Same AvutHors, Fourth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 3s. 


CAMENARUM FLOSCULI. By Dr. Potts and W. A. 
Heard, M.A. Third Edition, fcap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


PRACTICAL RUDIMENTS of the LATIN LANGUAGE. 
By Joun Ross, M.A., LL.D. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 1s, 6d, 


GREEK TESTAMENT LESSONS. With Notes and 
Essays. By the Rev. J. HUNTER SmitH, M.A., King Edward’s School, Bir- 
mingham. Orown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. 


STONYHURST LATIN GRAMMAR. By Rev. Joun 


GeRaRD. Crown 8yo, 3s. 


ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION. By Dr. James 
Currie. Fifty-third Thousand, ls, 6d. 


PRIMER of GEOMETRY. By Francis CuTHBERTSCN, 
M.A. LL.D. Sixth Edition, 1s. 6d, 


The ONE-VOLUME DICTIONARY. 


STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, ETYMOLOGICAL and PRONOUNCING. Carefully Revised by 
the Rev. P. H. Puetp, M.A. College Edition, crown 8vo, pp. 795, 73. 6d. ; 
Abridged School Edition, 2s. 

‘It is, as many of our readers know, the very model of the dictionary required 
by students...... It is, so far as words go, a little library of reference, and the 
whole presents itself in handy size.’’—School Board Chronicle, 


A Practical Arithmetic. 


Second Edition, cloth, 4s. 
“ One of the best manuals we have seen.’”’—Teacher's Aid. 


Examination Arithmetic. Containing 1,200 
Arithmetical Problems and Exercises (with Answers), selected from Examina. 
tion Papers, &c. Classified by T.S. Harvey, F.S.Sc.Lond. Cloth, 2s,—KEY 
containing the Problems fully worked out, cloth, 4s. 6d. 4 

‘* Of all the examination arithmetics which have come under our notice, this 

is by far the best.””—Practical Teacher. ‘ 

With 


Compendious English Grammar. 
Exercises. Cloth, ls, 6d. 

**A clear, simple, sensible, elementary grammar, adapted for the use 
higher forms.” —Journal of "Education. ‘ of the 
A Synopsis of English History; 
Historical Note-Book. Compiled by HerserT WILLS. Cloth, 2s. 
** An excellent abstract of the memory work of history. We can recommend 
it with the greatest confid ”?Schoolmaster. 

History of the British Empire. By Epcar 
SANDERSON, M.A. With Illustrations, Genealogical Tables, Maps and Plans 
cloth, 2s, 6d. 

we thoroughly good book, well designed and faithfully executed.”—School. 

master. 


e 9 s . 

Outlines of the World’s History: Ancient, 

Medieval, and Modern, By Engar Sanperson, M.A. With numerons 

Illustrations and 8 Coloured Maps, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Sold also in Separate Parts :— 

Part I.—Ancient History, ls. Part III.—Med‘sval History, 1s, 
Part II.—Greece and Rome, 2s. Part IV.—Modern History, 2s, 6d, 
‘« Surpasses for clearness and fullness any summary we have elsewhere seen.” — 


Athenzum. 
Geography. A Complete 


By Joun Jacksgoy, 


or, 





Commercial 
Manual of the World, Chief Centres of Trade, Natural Productions, Mineral 
Resources, &c. By Dr. Cart ZEHDEN. Translated by FinDLAY MurruHeap, 
MA. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


‘One of the best text-books that ever was written. Its plan is admirably 
systematic, and its exposition lucid and scientific.”—Scotsman. 


A Concise English Dictionary. Based on 


Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary. Edited by Cuartes ANNANDALE, M.A,, 
LL.D. Cloth, 10s, 6d.; half-morocco, 15s. 
“The ‘ Concise Dictionary ’ stands first—and bya long interval—among all the 
one-volume Inglish dictionaries hitherto published.”—Academy, 


9 s ° s . 
Dr. Burns’ Praxis Primaria. Progressive 
Exercises in writing Latin, with Notes on Syntax, Idiomatic Ditferences, and 
Latin Style. Eighth Edition, cloth, 2s.—KEY, 3s. 6d. 


** Amongst the many similar works this ought to take a high place,”—Educa. 
tional Times. 


A Text-Book of Organic Chemistry. By 


Professor A. BERNTHSEN, Ph.D., Heidelberg. Translated by Grorce 
McGowan, Ph.D., University College, Bangor. Cloth, 9s. 
“Full, accurate, and abreast of the most recent discoveries.’—Philosophical 
Magazine. 


Inorganic Chemistry: Theoretical and 


Practical. With a Course of Chemical Analysis and a Series of Examples in 
Chemical Arithmetic, By Professor A. HumBoLpT Sexton. Cloth, 2s. 6d, 


“ Clear, and calculated to be useful.” —Nature, 


Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. Trans- 


lated and Edited by J. D. Everett, D.C.L., F.R.S. Tenth Edition, Revised 
throughout. Illustrated by 783 Engravings on Wood and 3 Coloured Plates, 
medium 8vo, cloth, 18s.; also in Parts, limp cloth, 43. 6d. each. 


Part I.—Mechanics, &c, | Part III.—Electricity and Magnetism, 
Part II.—Heat. Part IV.—Sound and Light. 
‘* Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably illustrated, it forms 
a model work in experimental physic3.”—Saturday Review. 


Elementary Text-Book of Physics. 


agg! EVERETT. Illustrated by many Woodcuts, Fiith Edition, Revised, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


**An unexceptionable work, both in the matter and in the manner of its 
teaching.’’—Journal of Science. 


Mathematical Wrinkles. Consisting of Six 


Sets of London Matriculation Papers in Mathematics, with Full Solutions. 
By Dr. W. T. Kyiaut. Cloth, 2s, 6d. 


“The work is thoroughly done, and the result is a book likely to be very 
serviceable to students.”— Academy, 


Algebra. Up to and including Progressions 
and Scales of Notation. By J.G. Kerr, M.A. Cloth, 2s, 61. 
‘*A well-arranged, clear, and useful text-book.”—Athenzum, 


Algebraic Factors. How to Find Them and 


Howto Use Them. Enlarged Edition, to which is added Factors in the 
Examination Room, By Dr. W. T. Kniaut. Cloth, 2s, 


Elementary Text-Book of Dynamics and 
Hydrostatics, By R. H. Pinkerton, B.A. Oxon. Second Edition, 
Enlarged, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“The fundamental units are thoroughly well explained, and, from a mathe- 
matical point of view, the book leaves nothing to be desired,.’’"—Natwire. 


Elementary Text-Book of Trigonometry. 
By R. H. Pinkerton, B.A. Oxon. New Edition, Revised, cloth, 23, 
* An excellent text-book. The exposition and demonstration of principles are 
remarkable for clearness and fullness.”—Athenzwm. 
With 


Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. 


Notes, Examples, and Exercises. Arranged by A. E. Layne, M.A., formerly 
Scholar of Sydney Sussex College, Cambridge. Books I. to IV., complete in 
1 vol., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“ A good book.”—Saturday Review. 


*,* Blackie and Son’s Catalogue of Educational Books post-free on application. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


eee 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


LATIN COURSE. 
Principia Latina. *Part I. Con- 


taining oan, Delectus, Exercises, and 
Vocabularies. 3s. 6 nite 

*Appendix to Part I. Additional 
2s. 6d. 


Exercises and Examination Papers. 


*Part II. A First Latin Reading- 
Book. 3s. 6d : 

*Part ITI. "A First Latin Verse- 
Book. 3s. 6d 


“Pest = Latin Prose Composition. 
*Part °v. Short Tales and Anec- 


dotes for Translation into Prose. 3s. 

Young Beginners’ 1st Latin Book : an 
Introduction to Principia Latina, Part I. 
2s. 

Young Beginners’ 2nd Latin Book: an 
Introduction to Principia Latina, Part II. 2s, 


Students’ Latin Grammar. For the 
Higher Forms. 6s. 
smaller Latin Grammar. For Middle 


and Lower Forms. 3s 6d. 
Latin-English Vocabulary to Pheedrus, 


Cornelius Nepos, and Cwsar’s Gallic War. 


3s. 6d. ? 

A Child’s First Latin Book. OCom- 
prising a Full Practice of Nouns, Sram and 
Adjectives, with the Verbs. By T, Hat, 
A New Revised and Enlarged Edition, AR, 2s. 


Tacitus, Germania, Agricola, and First 
Book of the Annals. With Notes, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


GREEK COURSE. 
Initia Greca. *Part I. Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies, 3s. 6d. 
*Appendiz to Part JI. Additional 
Exercises and Examination Papers, 2s. 6d. 


*Part II, A Greek Reading-Book. 
33. 6d. 
*Part III. Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 


Students’ Greek Grammar. For the 
Higher Forms. 6s. 
Smaller Greek Grammar. For Middle 


and Lower Forms. 3s. 6d. 


Greek Accidence. 2s. 6d. 
Plato. Selections. With Notes, 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 


*English Grammar. With Exercises. 
3s. 6d. 


*Primary English Grammar. With 
Exercises and Questions, 1s, 

Primary History of Britain. A New 
and thoroughly Revised Edition. Coloured 


Map (430 pp.), 2s. 6d, 
Modern Geography. 5s. 
Smaller Modern Geography. 2s. 6d. 
English Composition. With Illustra- 


tions and Exercises. 3s. 6d, 


FRENCH COURSE. 


French Principia. *Part I. Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercises, AY - een and Materials 


for Conversation. 32 
*Appendix to Part I. Additional 
2s. 6d. 


Exercises and Examination Papers. 
*Part II. A French Reading-Book ; 
with Etymological Dictionary. 4s, 6d. 
*Part III. Prose Composition. 4s. 6d. 


Students’ French Grammar. With an 
Introduction by M. Lirrré. 6s, 
Smaller French Grammar. 33s. 6d. 


GERMAN COURSE. 


German Principia. *Part I. Grammar, 


Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, and Materials 
for Conversation. 3s. 


*Part II. A German Reading-Book. 
With a Dictionary. 3s. 6d, 
Practical German Grammar. For 

Advanced Students, 3s. 6d. 


ITALIAN COURSE. 


Italian Principia, *Part I. Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, 3s. 


ry _ An Italian Reading. Book. 
8 








MURRAY'S 
STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 


Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. each. 


The Student’s Hume; a History of 
England from the Earliest Times to the Revolu- 
tion in 1688. Thoroughly Revised Edition, con- 
tinued to the Treaty of Berlin in 1878. By the 
late Professor J.S. BREwER. Coloured Mapsand 
Woodcuts (830 pp.) 

Also, i =e rk Divisions, price 2s, 6d.each. Part I. 
—B.C. 1485. Parr II,—A.D. 1485-1688, 
Part in cx D. 1688-1878, 

Students’ Modern Europe. From the 
Fall of Constantinople to the Treaty of Berlin. 
By R. Lopag, M.A. 

Students’ History of Europe during 
the MIDDLE AGES, By Henry HALiam. 


Students’ Constitutional History of 
ENGLAND. Henry VII.—George II. By Henry 


Haiam, 
Students’ Old Testament History. 


By Purrre Suitu, Maps and Woodcuts. 
Students’ New Testament History. 
By Purire Smitn. Mapsand Woodcuts. 
Students’ Ancient History. To the 
Conquests of Alexander the Great. Woodcuts. 
Students’ Ecclesiastical History: 
2vols. I., A.D. 30-1003; II., 1003-1614. Woodcuts- 
Students’ English Church History. 


$ vols. I., 596-1509 ; II., 1509-1717 ; III., 1717- 
1884, By Canon Perry. 

Students’ History of Greece. To the 
Roman Conquest. With Coloured Maps and 
Woodcuts. 

Students’ History of Rome. To the 
Establisbment of the Empire. By Dean LippELL, 
Coloured Map and Woodcuts. 

Students’ Gibbon. The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. Woodcuts. 

Students’ History of France. To 


the Fall of the Second Empire. By W. H. Jervis. 
Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 


Students’ Ancient Geography. By 
Canon Bevan. Woodcuts. 
Students’ Modern Geography. By 


Canon Bevan. Woodcuts. 

Students’ Geography of British India. 
By Dr. GEorGrE SmiTH. Maps. 

Students’ English Language. Its 
Origin and Growth. By GrorGe P, Marsa. 

Students’ English Literature. With 
Biographical Notices of the Authors, By T. B. 
SHaw. 

Students’ Specimens of English 
LITERATURE, By T. B. Suaw. 

Students’ Moral Philosophy. By Dr. 


FLEMING. 





DR. SMITH’S 
SMALLER MANUALS. 


England. From the Earliest Times to 
1887. New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 4 
Coloured Maps, 14 Plans, and 68 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


Scripture History. Continued down to 
A.D. 70. 40 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


Ancient History. Down to the Con- 
bay of Alexander the Great. 70 Illustrations, 
3s. 6d. 


Ancient Geography. 30 Illustrations, 
3s, 6d. 


Modern Geography. Physical and 


Political: 2s. 6d, 
Rome. To the Establishment of the 
Empire. Coloured Map and 70 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
Greece. To the Roman Conquest. 
Coloured Maps and 74 Illustrations, 3s, 6d. 


Classical Mythology. For Ladies’ 
Schools and Young Persons. 90 Woodcnts, 3s. 6d. 


English Literature. With Lives of 
our Chicf Writers, 3s, 6d. 


Specimens of English Literature. 
To be ured with the foregoing book. 3s, 6d. 








DR. WM. SMITH’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 
Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. 


With a Dictionary of Proper Names. New and 
thoroughly Revised Edition. By Dr. WM. Sm1Tz 
and Profeszor T. D. Hatt, M.A. (730 pp.), 7s. 6d. 
Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 
7s. 6d, 
Latin-English Dictionary. With the 


+ aaa Measures, Weights, Proper Names, &c, 


Copious and Critical English-Latin 
POSTORANS, Compiled from Original Sources. 


Concise Dictionary of the Bible. 
Illustrations, 21s. eh 

Smaller Bible Dictionary. With Ilus- 
trations, 7s. 6d. " 

Classical Dictionary of Greek and 
ROMAN MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and 
GEOGRAPHY. 4 With 750 Woodcuts, 18s. . 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. With 
200 Woodcuts, 7s 61. 

Smaller Dictionary of Greek and 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 200 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 

An English-Latin Gradus, or Verse 
DICTIONARY. Ona New Plan, with carefully 
selected Epithets and Synonyms, intended to 
Simplify the Composition of Latin Verses. By 

. C. Arncer, M.A., Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
and the late H. G. WintLt, M.A., Christ Church, 
Oxford. Just ready, crown 8yo. 

Readable English Dictionary. Etymo- 

logically Arranged. By Davip Mruyg, M.A, 7s.6d. 


Mrs. Markham’s Histories. 


England. From the First Invasion by the 
Romans down to the year 1830, 100 Woodcuts, 3s 6d. 

France. From the Conquest of Gaul 
by Caesar down to 1878. 70 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 

Germany. From the Invasion by Marius 
to 1880. 50 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


Little Arthur’s Histories. 


England. From the Larliest Times. 
Continued down to 1878. 36 Woodeuts, 1s. 6d. 
France. From the Earliest Times to 


the Fall of the Second Empire. Maps and Wood- 
cuts, 2s. 6d. 


Eton College Books. 


The Eton Latin Grammar. A New and 
Revised Edition. ~—- H. Rawtrns, M.A., and 
W. R. Ince, M.A. 6s, 

The Eton Elementary Latin Grammar. 
ard A. CO. AINGER, M.A., and H, G. Wintxe, M.A, 


*A First Latin Exercise-Book. Adapted 
to the above Grammar. 2s. 

The Preparatory Eton Grammar. 
Abridged from the above Work. 2s. 

The Eton Fourth Form Ovid and 
TIBULLUS. With Notes by H. G. Wintte. 2s. 6d. 

The Eton Horace, The ODES, 
EPODES, and CARMEN SACULARE. With 
Notes by F. W. CorNIsH. Maps, crown 8vo, 63. 

*Eton Exercises in Algebra. By E,. 
P. Rouse and A. CocksHoTr. E Crown 8vo, 3s. 

*Eton Exercises in Arithmetic, By 
Rev. T. Datton, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


Standard School Books. 
The Invisible Powers of Nature. 


Some Elementary Lessons in Physical Science 
E for Young Beginners. By E. M. CaILLARD. 6s. 

Kirkes’ Handbook of Physiology. 
Edited by W. Morrant Baker and V. D. Harris, 
Illustrations, 14s. 

A Dictionary of Place - Names. 
Giving their Derivations. By CO. Buackiz. With 
an Introduction | by Joun Stuart BLACKIE, 7s. 

A Short Practical Hebrew Grammar. 
With Analysis and Vocabulary. By Professor 
STANLEY LEATHES. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Newth’s First Book of Natural 
PHILOSOPHY. Small 8vo, 33, 6d, : 

Oxenham’s English Notes for Latin 
ELEGIACS. With Rules of Composition. 3s. 6d, 

Hutton’s Principia Greca. Compre- 
hending Grammar, Delectus, Exercise-Book, with 
Vocabularies, &c. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

Lyell’s Students’ Elements of Geology. 
A New Edition. By Professor P. Martin Duncan. 
600 Illustrations, 9s, 














*.* DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION. 


* Keys to these Works supplied to authenticated teachers on written application. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, 





Teut-Books for the University of London, Oxford and Cambridge Local and Higher Local, the College of Preceptors, 
and the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examinations. 





éschines.—In Ctesiphontem. By Rev. T. GwatTxkin and 


E. &, SHucksurcH, M [In the press. 
Mattifien.- Doves. Edited by A.O. Prickarp, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Ceesar.—Gallic War. Book V. With Notes and Vocabu- 

lary, by C. Covpeck, M.A. 1s.6d. Book VI., 1s. 6d. 

Cicero.—The Catiline Orations. Edited by Prof. A. S. 

WiLkrns, Litt.D. 3s. 6 
Demosthenes, — De Corona. Edited by B. Draxs, M.A. 

Seventh Edition. Revised by E. 8. SHuckpurcH, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
Euripides.—Alcestis. With Notes and Vocabulary, by Rev. 

M. A. BayFrexp, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

— Hecuba. With Notes and Vocabulary, by Rev. J. Bonn, 
M.A., and Kev. A. 8. WaLPoLe, M.A. 18mo, 1s. 6d. 
_ pasty ‘ue. Edited by Prof. J. P. Manarry, M.A., and 
Bury, M.A. 3s, 6d. 
— Iphigenia in Tauris. Edited by E. B. Enaxann, M.A., 


— Medea. Edited by A. W. Verratt, Litt.D. 3s. 6d. 
— Medea. With Notes and Vocabulary by A. W. VERRALL, 
Litt.D., and the Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 18mo, ls, 6d. 

Greek Testament.— The Gospel according to Bt. 
MATTHEW. With Introduction and Notes, by Rev. A. Stoman, M.A, 2s. 6d 
— The Gospel according to St. Luke. With Intro- 

duction and Notes, by Rev. Joun Bonn, M.A. [In the press, 
Herodotus. Book VI. Edited by Prof. J. Srracuan, M.A. 
[In September. 
— Book VII. Edited by Mrs. Monracu Butter. [In Sept. 
Homer. -— Odyssey. XXI.-XXIV. Edited by G. S. Haminron. 
B.A. 33. 6 
Horace.—Odes. Books I. and II. With Notes and Vocabulary, 
by T. E. Pace, M.A. Is. 6d. each. 
— Epistles and Ars Poetica. Edited by Prof. A. S. 
ILEins, Litt.D., LL.D. 63. 
Livy. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary, by Rev. H. 
M. Steruensoy, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
— Books XXI. and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. Capss, 
M.A. With Maps, 5:. 
— Books XXI.and XXII. With Notes and Vocabulary, by J. E. 


MetuvisH, M.A, Adapted from Mr. Capes’s Edition. 1s. 6d. each. 
[Book XXI., ready. Book XXII., in October, 





Lucretius. Books I.-III. Edited by J. H. 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Rossall. e 6d. y Wanavaton Lre, 


Plato.—Pheedo. Edited by R. D. Ancuer-Hinp, M.A. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
—- Euthy yphro, | Apology, Crito, and Pheedo. Trans- 


lated by HURCH. 18mo, 43 


Tacitus—The Annals. Translated by A. J. Cuurcu, M, an 
and W. J. Bropriss, M.A. With Maps, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Thucydides. BookIV. Edited by C. E. Gravus, M.A. 5s. 


Virgil— Aineid. With Notes and Vocabulary, 1s. 6d. each, 
Book I., by the Rev. A. 8. Watrote, M.A. Book IL, by T. E, Page, M.A. 
Book III. » by the Same. Book VIIL, by Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A. (September) 
(Sent = id y H. M. STEPHENSON, M. A. Book X., by 8. G. Owen, M.A, 

ember. 


Xenophon for Beginners. Selections from Book I. of the 
Anabasis for Beginners. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises by W 
WELCH, M.A., and 0. G. DuFFrELp, M.A. Is. 6d. [In September. * 

— Anabasis. With Notes and Vocabulary, ls. 6d. each. 

Book I., by Rev. A. 8. WALPOLE, M.A. Book III., by Rev. G. H. 
M.A. (In ‘anuary.) Book IV., by Rev. E. D. Stone, M.A. (In hgientet 





Bacon.—Hssays. Edited by F. G. Sznsy, M.A. Globe 8vo, 


Milton.—Paradise Lost. Books I. and II. Rdited by 


MICHAEL MacMILLAN, B.A, 2s. 6d.; or separately, 1s. 6d. each. 


Shakespeare. meet by K. Dercuron. HAMLET. (In 
——- HENRY :. JULIUS CMH3AR, 2s. KING JOHN. 
(In the press.) RICHARD I. (In September.) 


Southey.— Life of Nelson. Edited by Micnazn Macmiuiay, 
. iS. . 





Corneille.—Le Cid. Edited by G. E. Fasnacur. 1s. 

Moliere.—Le Misanthrope. By G.E. Fasnacur. 1s. 

— Le Medecin Malgre Lui. By the Same. 1s. 

Xavier de Maistre—La Jeune Siberienne et Le 
LEPREUX dela CITE D'AOSTK, With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, 
by S. Barxer. Is, 6d. 

Schiller.—Maria Stuart. By C. SHetpon, D.Litt. 2s. 6d. 


— Wilhelm Tell. By G. E. Fasnacur. 2s. 6d. 





NEW, RECENT, AND IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


Questions and Exercises in English Composition. 
By Joun Nicuot, M.A. Oxon., LL.D., and W. 8. Cormick, M.A. 18mo, l-. 


Short Studies of Shakespeare’s Plots. By Prof. Cyrrin 
Ransome, M.A, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 
The Plays dealt with are: Hamlet—Julius Casar—Macbeth—King Lear— 
Richard If.—Othello—Coriolanus—The Tempest. 


Chronological Outlines of English Literature. By 


F, Rrtanp, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Hymns for School Worship. Compiled by Miss M. A. Woops, 
Head-Mistress of the Olifton High Sehool for Girls. 18mo. [In September. 





A Shilling Book of Arithmetic for Elementary 
SCHOOLS. By the Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. 18mo, 1s.; with Answers, 1s. 6 


Elementary Algebra. By Cartes Surru, M.A. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


The Elements of Solid Geometry. By R. Batpwin 
Haywakrp, M.A. F.R.S. Globe 8vo, 3s. 


Manual of Logarithms. By G. F. Marrurws, M.A., St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge. 8vo. Z {In September. 


Geometrical Conics.—Part I. The Parabola. By the 
Rev. J. J. Minne, M.A., and R. F, Davis, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


Elementary Applied Mechanics. By James H. Cort- 


TERILL, F.R.S., and J. H. StapE. Crown 8vo. [In October. 


Sound Light, and Heat. An Elementary Text- 
OOK. By Prof. D. E. Jonrs, B.Sc. Feap. 8vo. [In October, 


siiiian of Physics for Public Schools. 4 C. Frs- 


SENDEN. Globe 8vo. n October. 


Class Book of Geology. By Axcuipatp Gerxiz, F.RS. 
Second and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Primer of Book-Keeping. By J. Tuornron. 1s.; Key, 





Indian History, Asiatic and European. By J. Tatzoyrs 
WHEELER, 18mo, ls. 





A Short History of the English People. By Joun Ricuarp 
GREEN, LL.D. New and Revised Edition, with Maps, Genealogical Tables, 
and Chronological Annals, Crown 8vo, 88, .6d. In Four Parts. With the 
Corresponding Portion of Mr. Tait’s ** Analysis.’ 3s.each. Part I., 607-1265, 
Part II., 1204-1553. Part III., 1540-1689, Part IV., 1660-1873. 


Analysis of English History. Based on Green’s “ Short 
History of the English People.’ By C.W. A. Tart, M.A. New, Revised, and 
Enlarged Edition, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6 





Macmillan’s Geographical Series. Edited by ArcurpaLp 
Gerke, F.R.S 
The Elementary School Atlas. By J. Barrnotomew, 


Physical and Political School Atlas. Consisting of 80 
Maps and Complete Index. By the Same. Royal 4to. {In September. 


Geography of the British Isles. By A. Grrxrz, F.R.S. ls. 


An Elementary Class-Book of General Geography. 
By H. R. Mutu, D.Sc. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 
Geography of Europe. By J. Sime, M. A, Globe 8vo. 
[In September. 
Geography of India, Burma, and Ceylon. By H. F. 
BLANFORD, 4.8 
Maps and Map. Making. By W. A. ELperton. 
[In September. 


Macmillan’s Latin Course. By A.M. Coox,M.A. Globe 
8vo. FIRST PART, 3:.6d. SECOND PART, 2s, 6d. 

Macmillan’s Shorter Latin Course. By A. M. Cook, 
M.A. Globe 8vo, ls. 6d. 

Macmillan’s Greek Course. Edited by Rev. W. G. 
RuTHERFORD, M,A., LL.D., Head-Master of Westminster. Globe 8vo. 
First Greek Grammar. By the Eprror. ACCIDENCE, 

2s, SYNTAX, 23. In1 vol., 3s. 6d. 
Easy Exercises in Greek Accidence. By H. G. 
UNDERHILL, M.A. 2s. 


A Second Greek Exercise Book. By Rev. W. A. 
Hearn, M.A. 2s. 6d (In September. 


A’ Short Manual of Philology for Classical Students. 
By P, Gigs, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
[In the press, 
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